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THE NIGHT BEFORE AND NEXT 
MORNING. 

AntisTs well know the difference between seeing 

things in an evening light, and seeing them in a morn- 

ing light. But we do not recollect to have ever seen 

itremarked that this difference extends to the minds 

omen, so that nothing has exactly the same appear- 

ance in the morning which it had the night before. 

We are ourselves altogether different beings in the 

erening from what we are in the morning. In the 
evening, we feel that the struggle of the day is past. 

The terrible battle of the world has been fought for 
mother day, and we may now rest and breathe in 
peace. The banks are shut, and duns of all kinds 
have gone to roost. A truce has been proclaimed be- 
tween the high contending powers of debtor and 
creditor, and both may now meet on the extremity of 
the lines, and kindle their pipes and quaff their can- 
tens at the same fire. A kind of Sabbath commences 
shout seven o'clock, and any man who could talk of 
tills or bonds after that time would be looked on as a 
pofaner. Every thing becomes pleasant and soft and 
wrene, and, in the midst of the domestic circle, or in 
the social meeting, men almost forget that there are 
uch things in the world as little slips of paper with 
oid-looking stamps upon them, and strange compulsory 
words written on one or both sides, People feel safe 
from each other in the evening. The poorest drudge 
an go home, and at his own fire-side laugh at the 
frowns under which he has to toil during the day. 
Under-clerks cease to fear head ones, and the teller 
thinks he could meet the manager, yea even one of the 
directors, on the street, without being more than 
enough put about by the rencontre. The shop-lad, 
having got the shutters put on and the keys sent home, 
regains so much of natural confidence, that he feels 
himself entitled to look handsome ladies in the face, 


over the earth every twenty-four hours. 


lt of but a few. 


tight is now to be renewed. 


a terror to another, 
‘riousness, 


they ever so Gorgonish, 


ind talk critically to his companions of the merits of 
his master’s youngest daughter. A republic is pro- 
timed amongst men every night. All become alike 
m the street at and after twilight. Darkness invests 
mankind with an universal incognito, and a prince 
der the lamps is no better than a porter. All the 
trrors and restraints which we feel for each other in 
open day are then thrown aside, and the high and the 
low alike venture to be natural and happy. In fact, 
trening, as it advances over the world, heaving the 
booms and erecting the faces of men, might be com- 
jared to that influence of the moon which raises the 
wa, A great tidal wave of happiness may be said to 


Unfortunately, while this blessed state of things is 
wevailing under one longitude, something quite the 
‘verse obtains in an opposite part of the globe. 
While it is evening here, it must be morning some- 
vhere else, and there, wherever it is, happiness is the 
It is all very well to talk of the 
lashes and smiles of Aurora, the freshness of the air, 
id so forth; but it is not through the medium of 
lature’s beauty that the generality of men see things 
ithe morning. The battle closed so peacefully last 
The sound of hammers 
dosing rivets up is heard. All is cold, hard, and un- 
“cial. Men have to brace themselves to toils, and 
lurdships, and pains of all kinds. Each once more 
Things wear an awful 
Subalterns have to appear before terrible 
‘uk-masters, Every man has to put on his profes- 

mal aspect, Bills have to be looked in the face, be 
The truce of debtor and 
meditor is at an end, ‘The great tragedy of daily, 
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daily terror, that things will not rub on till dinner- 
time, is felt by thousands. Every man is at his post, 
and every man at his rank, with all the rigidity of 
statues standing sentinel over a city of the dead. 
There is nothing bland, or gay, or cordial, or friendly, 
in the world. One could scarcely imagine that the 
race would ever smile again. The pleasantry of the 
fire-side circle or the table is unimaginable, and it 
could not enter the heart of man to conceive that con- 
clusion to struggles, and stiffnesses, and mutual bug- 
bearisms, which is to take place about seven o'clock. 
A terrible time, indeed, is the morning. 

It may easily be seen, then, how men should be dif- 
ferent beings at the beginning and close of the day. 
In the evening, they are under the influence of all 
that is genial—in the morning, of a!! that is tasking 
and disagreeable. In the evening, they see all things 
under the bewitching light of imagination; in the 
morning, all is staring and ill-favoured reality. There 
is no putting a pleasant delusion upon one’s self in 
the morning. The very proverbs respecting that part 
of the day have something ungracious about them. 
“ He that would thrive must rise at five’’—how hard ! 
There is no lenity, no kind consideration of human 
infirmity, in man’s breast, when he thinks of the 
morning. “ Rise at five, you lazy dog,” which a 
juvenile friend of ours, of the Franklin school, had 
inscribed on the side of his bed, is a fair sample of 
the rude and ruthless spirit in which we address each 
other at this period of the four-and-twenty hours, 
How then can one be the same man in the morning 
as in the evening ? 

The consequences of this difference we can trace in 
many little circumstances, A number of people meet, 
of an evening, at the board of a common friend. Ina 
little while they become particularly cordial with each 
other. Song, and chat, and merry tale, keep up the 
spirit of the party till alate hour, One or two indivi- 
duals distinguish themselves by their contributions, in 
all these ways, to the conviviality of theevening. All 
are good fellows together, and probably the least de- 
monstration of eternal friendship which they make in 
conclusion, is to sing Burns’s Auld Langsyne in a 
circle round the table, holding by each other’s hands, 
as if they had been intimate associates since childhood, 
and could never be dissevered while life held good. 
What convoying of each other towards their respec- 
tive homes, what affectionate shakings of the hands ! 
It seems as if the whole are to be from this time forth 
entirely devoted to each other, in a friendship which 
will only delight in being put to the proof. Now, 
what is the real result? Why, that, next morning, 
they scarcely recognise each other on the street. So 
far from maintaining a friendship for each other, they 
are mutually distressed at seeing countenances which 
remind them of orgies now confessed to be not over 
wise or creditable. The clever and entertaining mem- 
bers of the company are probably looked coldest upon. 
Perhaps they are players or poor men of letters, 
very well to be made use of in candle light, but not 
quite suitable companions under the garish eye of day. 
They are therefore acknowledged—if acknowledged 
at all—with only the slightest of nods, or the tamest 
touches of the hand. In short, the next morning is 
the unlikest thing possible to the night before. 

A youth of some forty-five, who has long pondered 
on matrimony, but always feared to encounter it, 
finds himself involved in the dulcet blandishments of 
an evening party, where youth and beauty are only 
too abundant, and music and dance and light converse 
alternately hold sway over the enslaved sense. He is 
enchanted with one beauty in particular, pays her 


‘ust be before the sun go down, The ever-recurring 


some attentions, which he fancies not ill received, and 


thinks he almost might venture to propose for her. He 
goes home in the fixed resolution, that, come what will, 
he must now be married, and Maria is the girl of his 
choice, Next morning comes a frost, a killing frost. 
In his quiet, well-arranged little parlour, with his few 
nice books around him, and his violin and flute within 
reach, the custom of enjoying his untroubled solitude 
reasserts its empire over him, and he sees that it would 
never do to marry a giddy young girl, of whose cha- 
racter he is ignorant, and who might lead him into 
all sorts of expenses and responsibilities. In fact, the 
change is too great to be encountered, at least under 
the influence of the morning light. He therefore does 
not send the little present he had thought of sending, 
but walks away to business in the same cool mood 
under which he has walked to business for the last 
seven-and-twenty years. Young gentlemen of this 
kind would get married very quickly if life were all 
evening. It is the plaguy interruption of the morning 
which mars their high designs, and keeps them single 
to the last. 

A humble expectant spends an evening with his 
patron, and receives from him all the civilities which 
a well-bred gentleman must pay every body under his 
own roof. In the cordiality with which the wine is 
pushed to him, he reads his fate. Every pleasantry 
that falls from the lips of the dispenser of fortune, as- 
sures him more and more that something will be done 
for him, Ereall is done, the distance between patron 
and expectant is lost. The utmost familiarity is used 
and allowed. The poor fellow feels in that consum- 
mating clap on the shoulder, that he will be allowed 
to sigh no more. Next morning, when he calls upon 
the great man at his place of business, what a blight 
to his hopes! For smiles and complaisance and claps 
on the shoulder, he now finds a cold business aspect, 
with rigour, and consideration, and long demurrings, 
pictured in every line of it. Civility is still there; 
but it is not the civility of the dining-room. In three 
minutes he feels himself somehow ushered out into 
the street, and looking in at a print-shop window, 
without seeing the prints ; his mind vainly endeavour- 
ing to arrive at a proper sense of his situation. Yes, 
the poor expectant also knows the difference between 
the Night Before and Next Morning. 

Let any man, in short, take a retrospect of his life, 
and he will find that nine-tenths of all the happiness 
he has ever enjoyed has been enjoyed in the evening, - 
and that all his most miserable hours have been matu- 
tinal, It is to this, perhaps, that we are to attribute 
that disposition in society to lengthen out the even- 
ings, and shorten the mornings, making bed time 
near midnight, and rising time the third or fourth 
hour of day-light. We cannot wonder at this custom, 
though it may not be quite consistent with our true 
interests. Just look at an ordinary parlour when the 
shutters are closed, and the candles lighted, all so snug 
and neat—yea, even handsome—and compare the ap- 
pearance of the same room in the morning, when the 
light has been let into it. How crumby the carpet, 
how odious the snuffed out candles on the table, how 
detestable the spent fire in the grate! And yet this 
is just the very room we left in such delightful trim 
the night before, not a jot changed. In the very 
same degree odious, do our shoes become during the 
night. It would be the greatest of little distresses to 
be obliged to indue them again in the morning un- 
brushed, though they were just so when we cast them 
off last night. Surely there must be some mystic 
evolution of nature during the night. The morning 
seems to give us the back of delight, like the moon 
when nearest the sun, and the face of pain. The 


morning is the brazen, and the evening the golden 
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side of the shield. Buta truce with fancies. Imagina- 
tion herself would be exhausted before she could fully 
depict, as we feel, the difference between the Next 
Morning and the Night Before. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Watter Raeien was born in the year 1552, at Hayes, 
a pleasant farm in the parish of Badley, Devonshire. 
His father was a gentleman of an ancient and respect- 
able family, though neither rich nor noble. Whenvery 
young, he was sent to Oriel College, Oxford; but his 
slender fortune and restless ambition rendered his stay 
there short. The times were such as to call for action 
rather than thought; and Raleigh, having abandoned 
the pursuitsof literature, eagerly sought and soon found 
amore accessible road to fame. He fought during six 
years as a volunteer under the Protestant banner in 
France, and afterwards served in the Netherlands, 
under the Prince of Orange, then engaged in a struggle 
for civil and religious liberty against the ferocious 
Duke of Alva, the lieutenant of Philip of Spain, who 
had a right of dominion over that unhappy country. 
While in Holland, his attention was directed to the pro- 
gress of maritime discovery, and in company with his 
step-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a distinguished 
naval officer, he undertook an unsuccessful voyage to 
the north-east coast of America, On his return from 
this adventure, he obtained a commission from Lord 
Grey of Wilton, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, whom he 
assisted in quelling the rebellion of the Desmonds, then 
raging in that country. So great was his activity in 
reducing the leaders of the rebellion, and restoring the 
country to a state of quietness and security, that, on 
the departure of Lord Ormond for England, he was 
entrusted with the government of Munster, and re- 
ceived a grant from the crown of a large estate in Ire- 
land, as the reward of his signal services. On his 
return to England at the suppression of the rebellion, 
with a high reputation for daring courage and calm 
judgment, he was introduced to the court, in which his 
great talents, joined to the attractions of a handsome 
person, a polite address, and a ready wit, fitted him to 
act a conspicuous part. 

Queen Elizabeth, herself a person of extraordinary 
talent, was at this time surrounded by a group of 
statesmen, such as has never since been gathered round 
any English monarch—the sagacious Burleigh, the 
dexterous Walsingham, the able and courtly but un- 
scrupulous Leicester, the blunt and martial Sussex, 
and the all-accomplished Sidney. Among a group so 
illustrious in birth and talent, so pre-eminent in civil and 
military renown, a person of inferior reputation would 
have been wholly overlooked; but the versatile genius 
of Raleigh, combined with his astonishing energy and 
extensive acquirements, soon enabled him to obtain a 

inent place. His views are supposed to have 
Ceeeudy promoted by an almost fantastic display 
of gallantry which he made on one occasion before 
the queen. He was attending her majesty on a walk, 
when she came to a place where her pro was ob- 
structed by mire. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
took off his rich plush cloak, and spread it on the 
ground for her foot-cloth. She was highly pleased 
with this practical flattery, and it was afterwards re- 
marked, that his sacrifice of a cloak gained him many 
a good suit. The favourable impression he had made, 
was greatly inereased by the courage and ability with 
which he defended his cause before the Privy Council, 
in a dispute between him and the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land ; which was decided in his favour, against that 
veteran soldier and statesman. In 1582, he was selected, 
with other persons of distinction, to accompany the 
Duke of Anjou, when he departed from England to 
assume the government of the Netherlands, In the 

following, he engaged with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 

a second unsuccessful expedition to Newfoundland, 
which ultimately proved fatal to that distinguished 
seaman. Nothing daunted, however, by the melan- 
choly fate of his brother, Raleigh formed the scheme 
of exploring the country north of the Gulf of Florida; 
and having obtained the approbation of the queen and 
council, he fitted out two vessels, and entrusted the 
command to Captains Amadas and Barlow, two experi- 
enced officers. After a passage of more than two 
months, they reached the Gulf of Florida, and, land- 
ing on an island called Wokoken, took possession of 
the country in the name of their royal mistress. On 
their retarn to England, the queen was induced, by 
their favourable report of the elimate and soil, to pa- 
tronise the scheme of settling a colony in that country; 
and commanded, that, in allusion to her state of life, 
it should be called Virginia. Soon afterwards, Raleigh 
was chosen knight of the shire for his native county 
of Devon; and the same year, the queen conferred 

him the honour of knighthood, as a reward of 
services, and a distinguishing mark of her favour. 
About the same time, also, she granted him the lucra- 
tive privilege of licensing the vending of wines through- 
out the kingdom. In 1585, he dispatched a fleet of 
seven ships to his new colony, under the command of 


his relative, Sir Richard Grenville ; and shortly after, 
encouraged by the royal donation of twelve thousand 
acres of the forfeited principality of the Earl of Des- 
mond, he fitted out a third fleet for Virginia; but, 
owing to repeated mismanagement, and bitter disputes 
which arose, not only with the natives, but among the 
settlers themselves, the governor was foreed to return 
home for a supply of things requisite for the establish- 
ment of thecolony. It is said that this abortive expe- 
dition first made England acquainted with tobacco, 
and also with the potato, the culture of which was 
first practised on Raleigh’s estate in Ireland. 

At the important national crisis when England was 
threatened with the Spanish Armada, Ral bore a 
principal part both in the deliberations and in the active 
exertions. When the arrangements for the defence of 4 
the kingdom were completed, he joined the fleet, with a 

uadron of volunteers, and by his skill and valour con- 

buted greatly to the final discomfiture of the invading 

In 1589, he accompanied Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris, with 2000 to the assistance of Don An- 
tonio, king of Portugal, who had been expelled from his 
dominions by Philip II. of Spain. On his return home, he 
visited Ireland, and renewed his friendship with the illus- 
trious eee who had taken up his e in the roman- 
tic residence of Kilcolman, in the south of Ireland. Of 
this meeting the has given a very pleasing account 
in his beautiful oral, * Colin Clout’s come home again.” 
Raleigh pe led Spenser to pany him to Ireland, 
and introduced him at court; and there is little doubt 
that it is to his discernment we are indebted for the first 
publication of the Fairy Queen. 

The principles of religious li were at this period 
very little understood, and it is to honour of Ralei 
that in this ones he was far in advance of the age. Hi 
exertions saved from death Mr John Udall, a pious minis- 
ter, whose zeal for the reformation of ~ oy sy had 
offended the queen. It is that on hi _~ 
ing — for the pardon of this unfortunate 
son, Elizabeth, somewhat irritated at his importunity, 
impatiently exclaimed, * When, Sir Walter, will you cease 
to be a beggar?” To which he made the answer, 
“ When your majesty ceases to be a benefactor.” 

About this time Raleigh eye the first voyage to 
Guiana, of the riches and uty of which the Spanish 
adventurers had given the most eent descriptions. 
Having obtained the assistance of Sir Robert Cecil and 
the Lord High Admiral, he equipped a squadron of five 
ships, and sailed from Plymouth on the 6th of February 
1595. He reached the isle of Trinidad on the 22d of 
March, where he’made himself master of the new city of 
San Joseph, and took the governor prisoner. Then leav- 


as a counterpoise to his great rival’s power; and thay 
wily sta conscious of his inferi in courage ang 
intellectual endowments, trembled for his own securj 
and, as the best means of supporting his power, soon dg. 
termined to rid himself of the transcendant abilities ang 
dangerous ambition of Raleigh. 
= In 1603, Sir Walter lost his best friend by the dea 
of the queen. Cecil, who had long anticipated thy 
event, had ously taken care, in his secret corns 
pondence with her successor, to lay the foundation of hiy 
own influence, and to instil into the mind of James » 
inveterate dislike to Raleigh, which undoubtedly exe. 
cised the most pernicious influence on the fortunes ¢ 
that distinguished individual. From the very commeng, 
ment of the new reign, Sir Walter was treated with cold. 
ness and suspicion; he was deprived of the honourab, 
post of captain of the guard, his wine patent was with. 
drawn, and in less than three months after James's » 
rival, he was involved by his enemies in a charge of high 
treason. This unfounded and mysterious accusation 
which long baflled the research of historians, has at | 
been unravelled by Mr Tytler, in his excellent Life ¢ 
Raleigh. From the State Office have been derive 
many interesting and important facts, which establig 
Raleigh's innocence almost to demonstration, and cl 
trace the plot through all its windings to its real author, 
Howard and Cecil. It appears from the correspondeng 
of these in villany, that, at the very tim 
when the secretary was living with Sir Walter on temy 
of the kindest intimacy, he was — undermining 
his influence with the king, and was silently weayi 
round his generous rival the meshes of the net in whi 
he was ultimately destroyed. 
On November 17, 1603, ay was brought to trial 
Winchester, in consequence of the jan which the 
raged in the metropolis. The case the prosecutig 
was opened by Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-genenl, 
who poured on the prisoner a torrent of the foulest insuj 
and abuse, which only served to place in a more striking 
light the temper, eloquence, and dignity with which Re 
leigh conducted his defence. All his arguments and ee 
quence availed him nothing. The obsequious jun, 
influenced by the vehement a of Coke, and the artfil 
speeches of Cecil, after a deliberation of a quarter of 
hour, returned a verdict of guilty of -_ treason, t' 
the att 'y-general d him only of misprision 
treason. Previous to the trial, a appears to have 
been extremely unpopnlar, probably from the share he 
had taken in the prosecution of Essex ; but the courg 
and ability with which he conducted his defence, ayj 
the brutality and injustice which di ed the conduc 
of his enemies, produced a powerful sympathy in his 
behalf. James did not venture, however, to put the sem 
tence against him into execution. He was reprieved, a 


ing his ships at anchor, and taking with him a hundred 
men in the small barges, he sailed four hundred miles 
up the river Orinoco in search of Guiana, but the late- 
ness of the season and the heavy rains and inundations 
obliged him to return. He been justly blamed for 


the exaggerated account which he pub! of this ex- 
ition. 
In the - of the following year, he was en; 


int commander with the Earl of Essex and Lord 

am, in the celebrated expedition against Cadiz. The 
enterprise met with the most complete success, mainly 
through the judicious arrangements of Raleigh. The city 
was taken and pillaged—the forts were rased—many of 
the Spanish ships run ashore ; and the galleons, with all 
their treasures, were burnt by the Duke of Medina Sido- 
nia, to prevent their falling into the hands of the English. 
The king of Spain, incensed at the severe loss sustained 
at Cadiz, fitted out a formidable expedition with the 
design of again invading ve aed but the greater part 
of his ships were wrecked and dashed to pieces in a storm. 
Undismayed by this calamity, Philip collected and re- 
paired the remains of his shattered fleet, put into requi- 
sition the immense resources of his dominions, and, by 
extraordinary exertions, in a few months equi a 
third naval force, for the simultaneous invasion of Eng- 
land and Ireland. To meet these formidable preparations, 
the queen resolved to fit out another expedition, to inter- 
cept the Indian fleet, to destroy the Spanish ships at 
Ferrol, and to conquer and garrison the Azores. The 
chief command was conferred upon Essex, and under 
him Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral, 


ded to the Tower, where, on the earnest solicits 
tion of his wife, she and her son were permitted toa 
company him. The king likewise granted him a liferent 
interest in his estate of Sherborn, which he had settled 
some years before on his eldest son. But Carr, the king’ 
new favourite, having cast an avaricious eye upon it, and 
by Coke's assistance having discovered a legal flaw ia 
the conveyance, it was forfeited to the crown. In vai 
did Lady Raleigh, on her knees, implore the king not ta 
forget his most glorious attribute of mercy. The infler} 
ible and insensible monarch coldly replied, “ I maun have 
the land—I maun have it for Carr.” And, accordingly, 
Sherborn, with others of Sir Walter’s estates, were tram 
ferred to the worthless favourite. 
Raleigh’s chief solace during the rigours of his loy 
confinement in the Tower, was derived from the pursuit 
of literature and science. He began his great work, the 
History of the World, a production replete with learning 
and eloquence ; and having converted a small houset 
the garden into a laboratory, he carried on many chemi 
cal and medical experiments, for which he appears ¢ 
have had a strong partiality. In the enjoyment of the 
sources of comfort, the first years of his confinement 
“glided on in ive knowledge and contentment. 
Prince H of Wales, the heir-apparent to the thro 
took a deep interest in his welfare, cheered him by bi 
correspondence, courted his advice, and endeavoured b 
every means in his power to soften the cruelty of hi 
sentence. “Sure no king but my father,” said he, * woult 
keep such a bird in a eage.” At the request of that 
complished prince, and for his instruction, Sir Walte 


and Sir Walter Raleigh rear-admiral. This scheme, 
though admirably concerted, was rendered in a great 
measure abortive, by the violence and rashness of Essex, 
and his ignorance of naval affairs ; and Raleigh, by the 
capture of Fayal (an enterprise which Essex had reserved 
for himself), excited the jealousy of that irritable though 
generous nobleman. In the machinations which led to 
the misfortunes and tragical end of Essex, Raleigh bore 
— part ; and it is painful to relate, that he strove 
h Cecil and Nottingham to inflame the queen's mind 
against her former favourite, and, by goading him to im- 
prudent actions, to accelerate his ruin. There is extant 
a letter of Raleigh to Cecil on this occasion, in which, 
with a bitter and unforgiving spirit, he urges the cunning 
and malignant extreme measures against his 
unfortunate enemy. What rendered the conduct of 
still the that he had 
lormerly courted the favour of Essex with great eagerness, 
and, by his means, indeed, had effected his own resto- 
ration to the queen's favour, when temporarily and not 
without cause deprived of it. With all his brilliant quali- 
ties, Sir Walter was arenas ulous about the means of 
his advancement. So as Ihe found the interest of 
Essex useful in procuring his re-admission to court, his 
carriage towards him was (in the words of a contempo- 
rary) with the cunningest r and di humility. 
But as soon as he was to the graces of the 
ucen, and perceived that his power was cont by 
the influence of the favourite, he swept him his 
path without pity or compunction. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that this, which is undoubtedly the worst action of 
Raleigh’s life, proved, by a striking act of retribution, one 


composed his History of the World, an essay on Ship 
Building, two discourses on the prince’s marriage, and 
treatise on War. By the untimely death of this promising 
youth, justly denominated “ the flower of his house,” 
eigh received one of the severest blows which couldh 
befallen him ; and this affliction, aggravated by the failw 
of all his efforts to recover his liberty, seriously affected 
his health. At length, by the death of his invete 
enemy Cecil, one great obstacle to his enlargement 
removed. The condemmation and disgrace of the infame 
Somerset for the murder of Overbury, and the rise of 
new favourite, in George Villiers, afterwards Duke 
Buckingham, encouraged him to redouble his exerti9 
to procure his liberty, which he at last obtained, after 
imprisonment of more than twelve years, by the p# 
ment of L.1500 to the uncles of Villiers. The moment 
obtained his liberty, he renewed his favourite scheme 
colonising Guiana; and having obtained the royal sa 
tion, and a commission under the privy seal, he condaet 
his preparations for the adventure on a most exte 
scale. Some friends wished him to purchase a full p 
don under the great seal, but he unfortunately negl 
it, on the assurance of Sir Francis Bacon that the 
of the commission, making him admiral of the fleet, 
cessarily included a remission of all offences. 13 
oqeaioen with which Raleigh left Plymouth consisted 
of fourteen sail. After various disappointments in 4 
voyage, they reached Guiana in the month of Novem) 
Sir Walter's extreme sickness preventing his procee 
farther, he deputed Captain Keymis, with five ships 
three hundred men, to sail up the Orinoco in search of ¢ 
tain mines. As these forces passed up the river, they ¥¢ 
attacked by the Spanish t in the settlement of 


of the primcipal causes of his own ruin; for, after the 
death of Essex, Raleigh was no longer necessary to Cecil 


Thomas, and at first thrown into some confusion; ! 
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dily rallying, they compelled their assailants to re- 
and took the town. 
son, a youth o t promise, peris in the as- 
The Coety obtsined was inconsiderable, and all 
arch after the expected mine proved to be fruitless. In 
de punderin the town, a large quantity of papers had been 
in th 


 governor’s study, and among these were four 
iters which discovered to Raleigh that the whole of his 

and the minutest secrets of his expedition had been 
iva by the king to the Spaniards. Even his private 
etter to James, containing a Il description of the coun- 
ty, of the very river by which he was to enter, and all 
the particulars of the equipment, had been delivered to 
te Spanish ambassador, who transmitted it to his own 
gart. On this subject it is impossible to reflect, without 
gatiments of the deepest indignation at the duplicity or 
yeakness through which the honour of the nation and the 
jves of so many brave men were thus treacherously sa- 
gficed. Worn out by disease, and almost heart-broken 
py the death of his brave son, and the failure of the ex- 
edition, the unfortunate Raleigh directed his course to- 
yards England. The news of his misfortune reached this 
entry before him, and James, fearing for the match 
then nearly concluded between the Prince of Wales and 
the Infanta, meanly determined to propitiate the Spanish 
curt by the sacrifice of the only man whom they feared 
gd hated as their most able and inveterate enemy. 
jaleigh was not long in aseertaining the intentions of the 
ish monarch, and, after several efforts to quit the 
bingdom, he was seized and committed prisoncr to the 


ower. 

ies had determined that Raleigh should die, but 
there was considerable difficulty with regard to the mode 
inwhich he could be legally executed. A commission, 

ed of some members of the Privy Council, was 
inted to examine the prisoner, but they were unable, 
gith all their ingenuity, to collect the slightest evidence 
wainst him. Baffled in this attempt, James ordered him 
to be committed to the care of Sir Thomas Wilson, with 
grict injunctions to keep him safe, to watch him care- 
filly, and to draw from him such information as might 
besufficient to form the ground of his condemnation. In 
sidition to this system of artful and ensnaring espionage, 
the private letters which passed between Lady Raleigh 
wad her husband were intercepted, and read by the king 
himself ; but, much to his disappointment, no discoveries 
were made that could conduce to the object the govern- 


weusation having proved ineffectual, it was at length 
years since should be revived. This was accordingly 


done, and judgment was 
Court of King’s Bench. 


treated in vain. 


. duced, signed and sealed beforehand, that no delay might 
itted to aM arise, ee was informed that on the following morning 
m. a liferent i he was to be led to the scaffold. On his return to his 


nent had in view. All attempts to find a new ground of 
raolved that the sentence passed upon him fourteen 


ronounced upon him by the 
e entreated that some short 
respite might be allowed him to settle his earthly con- 
tems, and provide for his spiritual welfare ; but he en- 
A warrant for his execution was pro- 


noblest literary production, the History of the World, 
though composed in imprisonment and solitude, under 
the pressure of sickness and disappointment, is an extraor- 
dinary monument of labour and genius, which for vastness 
of research and learning, depth of reflection, richness of 
ion, and strength and dignity of language, has 

y been equalled. He wrote several miscellaneous 
ieces in prose, chiefly political, which, in the words of 

Egerton Brydges, “contain a rich fund of political wis- 
dom applicable beyond the great occasions which gave 
birth to them, expanded by general axioms, and filled 
with the germs of that noble science of political econom: 
which the latter half of the eighteenth cent cultivated 
with such success.” The poetical remains of Sir Walter 

ere is a ry of original description, forci 
thought, po striking 


A STORY OF THE “FORTY-FIVE.” 
Tue little lonely inn of Crook, near the source of the 
Tweed, is a spot well known to travellers and tourists, 
and withal one much admired by them, being, as it 
were, an oasis in the desert, a place of rest and refresh- 
ment in a cold and mountainous wilderness, This 
place, or rather its neighbourhood, was the scene of a 
strange adventure, many years ago, which we propose 
to narrate to the reader, in a more complete form 
than it has hitherto appeared, 
One misty morning, in the autumn of 1746, George 
Black, the landlord of the Crook Inn, stood at the 
door of his isolated dwelling, eyeing attentively the 
heavens above him, and the mountains around him, 
for want, it may be, of any thing better to do. “ Con- 
foun’ these mists !”” muttered he; ‘they'll no clear up 
the hail day, Idoot. Gin this weather gang on muckle 
langer, we may shut our doors when we like, No ae 
leevin’ thing,”’ continued he, stepping out to the middle 
of the road that passed his house, and looking first up 
and then down the narrow vale, “no ae leevin’ thing 
to be seen either to the richt or to the left. But there’s 
aye ae comfort in this rouky weather, at ony rate ; 
for, if it be the same in the Highlands as it is here, 
the puir bits o’ bodies that’s skulkin’ aboot the hill- 
taps, winna be sae easily taen by the sodgers.”” The 
landlord’s observations were suddenly cut short, His 
eye caught sight of a party of soldiers, the very per- 
sons he had been speaking of; and he hurried in to 
prepare for their anticipated visit. 
Meanwhile, the little ay of soldiers which had 
caught his eye, marched slowly up the vale, along the 


soft and plashy road that ran nearly parallel with the 


failed him, and it was with a feeling of fain 
he shrunk from the apartment, 
_Tt was not until the soldiers were fairly out of 
ven gs. P woman,” 
said he when alone with his wi 2 me ny A ye think 
has faun into their murdering clutches, but Neil 
Maclaren! What will become o’ Ailie noo, wanders 
ing, may be, by this time frae door to door, without 
a house to put her head in, or a bit to put in her 
mouth, or as likely to be dead and gane, since we have 
na heard from her about this unlucky business, 0} 
what could tempt him to gang out, and hima mar 
man wi’ a family!’ To Geordie’s tirade, his wife 
could only reply by sorrowful ions of “my 
puir dochter, my puir Ailie!’” The forenoon, it may 
well be conceived, was spent by the honest couple 
in the most unpleasant state of mind, for Maclaren, 
as the reader will have surmised, was their son-in- 
law. One thing surprised the landlord much; which 
was, that he should have remained so long ignorant 
of Maclaren’s joining Prince Charles. But the truth 
was, that Neil had only joined him a short time before 
the battle of Culloden, being drawn, aé last, from 
his home, by the spectacle of an invading enemy in 
his native country. 
Let us now leave for a while the landlord of C 
to whom this was destined to be an eventful day, 
follow the party of soldiers in their slow march up the 
vale of Tweed. As Geordie Black had predicted, the 
mists did not clear up as the day grew older. Other 
parts of the country, indeed, might have been free of 
fog, but at every step the soldiers were moving higher 
and higher, and the white drizzling fleeces on 
hill-sides became thicker and thicker. It is to be 
questioned if there is in all the Lowlands of Scotland 
a more elevated piece of table land than that lymg 
some ten miles above Crook, from which spring the 
fountains of the three great rivers, the Clyde, the 
Annan, and the Tweed. The road traversed by Mae- 
laren and his captors crosses this obtusely-pyramidal 
height (for so itis shown to be, ona great scale, by the 
— of these rivers) at a spot Errick-Stane< 
rae, 
After the height of the country has been passed, it 
proceeds for some way along the brink of a profound 
green hollow, in which the Annan takes its rise, and 
which is usually termed the Devil’s, but sometimes 
also the Marquis of Annandale’s, Beef-Tub, from some 
resemblance it bears to that domestic utensil, and be« 
cause the reivers of the great border house of Johnston 
used of old to conceal their stolen cattle in it. As 
implied by the appellation, the sides of this hollow are 
nearly perpendicular all round, the bottom being so 


had setilellll ison, while some were deploring his fate, he observed, | Weed. Such detachments were no uncommon visi- | deep, that, in clear weather, a traveller looking down 
-, the king Fe «the world iteelf is Sete hae prison, out of which | tors of the Crook, for this little hostel lay on the | into it from the road, sees bullocks diminished to the 
1pon it, andl me are daily selected for execution.” direct road from the Highlands towards Carlisle, | size of sheep, and sheep to the magnitude of hares. 
gal flaw inf The last night of his existence was occupied panties whither the northern rebels were at this time regu- | On the present occasion, however, it was filled to the 
mm. In valli s to be left with his lady, to acquaint the world | larly sent, as taken, in order that they might be tried | brim by the dense fog which pervaded the atmosphere, 
king not ti vith his sentiments, in case of his being refused liberty to | at a cool distance from all partial influences, and | go that the road winding along the top appeared like 
The infler} on the scaffold, as had been done at the bar of the | where, at this particular time, scarcely a week passed | the shore of a deep bay of the sea, to step from which 
[ maun hi ni ht, without seeing of them executed according | would have been to plunge into an abyss, and be lost 
accordinghy, ing, informe in a flood of tears, that she ved st i i 


vil, Bess,” said he, smiling, “that thou mayst dispose The soldiers, though the country was to them en 


i ennai They | tirely new, passed al he high i 

0 ot always the dis of when . A “ “ rely new, pas ong the high and perilous road 
be, her tt number, with a lieutenant at | with feelings little impressed by it. The dreariness 
at work, tell must have been then, that, with unshaken fortitude, and their head, and in the midst of them walked a tall | and monotony of their day’s march had rendered their 
vith learningiill amare tranquillity of mind, he wrote the following verses and finely formed young Highlander, with his right | minds dull and inattentive, and instead of keeping in 
all house if oa blank leaf of his Bible :— arm pinned for security to his side. ; Though on his | a close circle round their prisoner, they straggled along 
nany chem Even such is time, that takes on trust way to certain death, and though his soiled tartans | jn a line, in which he was sometimes near the front, 
> appears t Our youth, our joys, our all we have, and thin cheek spoke of suffering and privation, the | and sometimes near the rear. Very different was the 
ent of the And pays us but with age and dust, 


prisoner moved with as firm a tread as his captors, 
and, but for his bonds, might have been taken as their 
chief. Of a very different opinion, however, was 
Lieutenant Howison, the actual leader of the band, 
a pompous middle-aged man, of low stature, and thick- 
set, rolling figure, which was rendered somewhat lu- 
dicrous to look at, by its possessor having bent it into 


mental condition of Maclaren, who, from his having 
Suqpentiy passed this way with cattle, as many High- 
land gentlemen of superior rank to himself were accus« 
tomed to do, was acquainted with every foot of the 
way, and had long meditated a particular design of 
escape, which he was now to put into execution. 
How great was the astonishment of the soldiery, when 


Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
The Lord shail raise me up, I trust. 


In the last scene of his life he displayed, in a striking 
tanner, the spirit and conscientious firmness of his cha- 


confinement} 
mtentment. 


neter, united with fervent piety and Christian simplicity. | g crescent—the convex side foremost—through long- | Macl . ’ 
it of that Hat the place of execution he delivered an admirable : F en ee aclaren, who at one moment was pacing quietly 
» Sir W speech, London the various charges brought against him, continued attempts to acquire a dignified military | along in the dreary march, was the next seen to s 


attitude. Every thing which this personage did or 
said was “in the king’s name.’”’ This was indeed 
Lieutenant Howison’s tower of strength. It was even 
alleged, that, when he ran away from the battle of 
Prestonpans, he did it “ in the king’s name.” 

Such was the person who halted, on the morning 
alluded to, to refresh himself and men at the inn of 
Crook, having marched some five or six miles since 
daybreak. After commanding his soldiers to go with 
the prisoner into one room, and take some bread and 
cheese, the lieutenant himself retired to another apart- 
ment, there to refresh himself with something of a 
more savoury nature, if it was to be had. Geordie, 
in person, waited on the officer, and supplied him with 
the best the house contained. When this duty had 
been performed, the landlord then turned his atten- 
tion to the soldiers, being, in fact, anxious to get a 
glimpse of the “‘ puir chield” that had fallen into their 
hands. In this object he was at first disappointed, 
the Highlander’s face being averted from the rest of 
the party, and steadily directed towards the window, 


as if instinct with a new life, from their line, towards 
the edge of the precipice, over which he plunged head 
foremost, and was in a moment lost tosight! To rush 
after him was but the work of another moment; yet 
so quick had been his movements, that he was already 
absorbed in the sea of mist which filled the Beef-Tub. 
With his head — clenched between his knees, and 
holding his feet in his hands, he had formed himself 
as nearly as possible into a round form, and allowed 
himself freely to roll heels over head down the steep 
side of the hollow, the surface of which he knew pre- 
sented at this place no obstructions capable of injuring 
him. In their ignorance of the ground, no soldier 
durst follow him, The brave lieutenant could only, 
as soon as he recovered breath, exclaim with an oa 
** Stop, sir—lI arrest you in the king’s name !”” while 
the soldiers fired their muskets at random into the 
misty gulf, or ran a little way round its edges in the 
hope of finding a less perilous access to the bottom, 
It was all in vain, and, after once more gathering, 
they could only console themselves with the undoubt- 


ad vindicating his loyalty and the honesty of his inten- 
tims. “He then,” to use the words of an eye-witness, 
“made a most divine and admirable prayer,” after which, 
tsing up and clasping his hands together, he exclaimed, 
“Now I am going to God.” He took the axe from the 
tecutioner, and, passing his finger slightly along the 
tdge, calmly observed, “It is a sharp medicine, but a 
und cure for all diseases.” He then laid his head on 
the block, and, having spent some minutes in prayer, gave 
the signal; but the executioner, either from awkwardness 
orfear, delayed, upon which he exclaimed, “ Why dost 
thou not strike ? Strike, man!” At two blows he was 
beheaded ; his body never shrinking nor moving. 
Thus fell Sir Walter Raleigh, in the sixty-sixth year of 
tis age, a sacrifice to the mean jealousies and fears of a 
ntemptible monarch and a servile administration. In 
™ age fertile beyond example in great minds and im- 
events, he occupied a most prominent situation. 
of his contemporaries excelled him in particular 
branches of knowledge. He was inferior, perhaps, to 
igh in prudence and sagacity, to Essex in chivalrous 
lantry, and to Cecil in cunning and profound dissimu- 

ion. But in the originality and universality of his 
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i t At last, one of the soldiers, with more kindness than | ing assurance that the rascal must have broken hi 
offences. any of the others seemed disposed to show, exclaimed, | neck in the descent, and so relieved the king of the 
th consisted Diantion rahe — a> Wn of talent, uniting in itself & Come, my lad, here’s a share of my bit and sup! I | duty of punishing his rebellion, 
ntments the tr ond sha’nt see a poor fellow starved neither, rebel though At the moment when the lieutenant uttered his 
L of Novemb@lily, the hi ian, and the philosopher. Hewasdistin. | he has been.” The prisoner seemingly was touched | characteristic exclamation, Neil Maclaren could have 
his procee i not more for his heroic courage and indomitable by the man’s good nature, and turned partly round stopped his career neither for king nor kaisar. He 
five ave MBPMeverance, his skill in feats of arms and wisdom in | to benefit by the offer. Geordie Black, on the instant | arrived, however, at the bottom of the Beef-Stand 
n _— ‘nel, than for excellence in those arts which are the | that he got a glimpse of the Highlander’s face, was | without the slightest injury, and on the instant that 
river, they exclusive produce of retirement and peace, His! overwhelmed with alarm and vexation, His heart 


i he did so, he commenced his ascent of the opposite 
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speed of one who hears behind him the 
he reached the top, bein 
he set at fi 
r-in-law’s house, 
y which he had come, but 
re he was not likely to be seen by 
e this route, in the hope that in some 
y er-holes about the Crook, he might 
concealed until the hue-and-cry was blown 
. Nor was he w in his anticipations. 
the soldiers with their pri- 


as 


i 
3 


é 
i 
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be 
lation. Consolation, however, was not far off, though 
then saw it not. After night had set in, Geordie, 
with the of as as possible all 
spectators of his daughter’s , went out in person 
to bring a supp of fuel for & parlour fire, from the 
peat-stack. ile in the act of lifting these combus- 
tibles, a voice whispered his name, and, finding by 
the terrified “ Gudesake! what's that ?” that it was 
his father-in-law, Maclaren revealed himself, and told 
the story of his marvellous escape. It would be hard 
to say whether joy or alarm were predominant in the 
old man’s mind on hearing it, for he feared the return 
of the soldiers. He had, nevertheless, no thought for 
an instant of abandoning Neil. Going into the house 
for a lantern, he led his son-in-law to an unoccupied 
and well-concealed corner of his premises, and then 
having prepared both of them for the joyful and most 
unex: interview, he conducted the wife to her 
husband’s arms. They were strongly attached to 
each other, and their ngs on meeting are not to 
be described. 

Lieutenant Howison and two of his men reached 
Crook during the night, the rest having gone, accord- 
ing to command, in various directions in search of the 
fugitive. In anticipation of such a visit, Maclaren 
had been carefully and securely secreted, and the ser- 
vants of the household, being put upon their rd, 
were too faithful not to avoid all mention of ome 
wife’s name. The lieutenant, indeed, never enter- 
tained the slightest suspicion of the landlord, but on 
the contrary condescended, as if sure of the sympa- 
thies of his auditor, to repeat to Geordie many em- 

hatic denunciations of the scoundrel who kept “ tum- 
bling and rolling” down the Devil’s Beef-Stand, though 
called upon to halt “in the king’s name.” The un- 
welcome military visitants departed from the Crook 
on the following day. 

Neil Maclaren, the hero of this remarkable escape, 
contrived, with the aid of his friends, to keep himself 
concealed, sometimes in one way and sometimes in 
another, until the act of indemnity was passed by the 

ernment. He then returned with his wife to the 
Braes of Balquhidder, in which district he was a 
duniewassal, or small proprietor, Like Rob Roy, he 
had not disdained to seek the improvement of his 
fortunes by sending cattle to England, and these ex- 
peditions he sometimes — in person. While on 
one of these journies, he seen and loved, wooed and 
won, Ailie Black. After claiming and obtaining the 
immunity alluded to, he recovered (chiefly by the help 
of Geordie Black's well-saved pose) the greater part of 
his former heritage, and lived in for the rest of 
his days, in the bosom of his family. 


CIVILISED USAGES INTRODUCED INTO RUSSIA. 
Peter THe Great, in the course of his efforts to 
introduce civilised usages among his people, issued a 
decree that every man who entered the gates of St 
Petersburg should submit to have his beard shaved. 
By this and other means, Peter gradually brought 
about the practice of ae which had been formerly 
unknown in Russia. The Empress Catharine followed 
up Peter's plans for reforming the barbarous manners 
of the Russians. She altered the uncouth dresses of 
the women, by substituting the fashions of France and 
England, and causing silks and cambrics to take the 
place of furs and skins. She likewise elevated the 
female character by introducing the fashion of mixed 
assemblies, in which ladies and gentlemen for the first 
time mingled. This was a great step in advance; for 
without a free and refined intercourse of the two 
sexes, no people can acquire or retain the blessings of 
civilisation; and the more that the humanising influ- 
ence of the virtuous female character is cultivated and 
suffered to act, the farther will society advance in im- 
provement, 

The Empress Catharine having a half-savage people 
to deal with, issued some exceedingly emphatic orders 
regarding the arrangements to be followed in the con- 
ducting of assemblies or evening parties. One cannot 
help laughing when peruse these peremptory 
statutes. They are as follow :— 

First. The person at whose house the assembly is to 
be kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a or 
by giving some other public notice, by way of advertise- 
ment, to persons of both sexes. 

Second. The assembly shall not be open sooner than 

afternoon, 


four or five o'clock in the nor continue longer 
than ten at night. 


Third. The master of the house shall not be obliged 
to meet his guests, or conduct them out, or to keep them 
company ; but though he is exempt from all this, he is 
to find them chairs, candles, liquors, and all other neces- 
saries the company may ask for ; he is likewise to provide 
them with dice, and ~e | necessary for gaming. 
Fourth. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or 
going away; it is enough for a person to appear in the 


assembly. 

Fifth. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or as 
he pleases; nor shall any one go about to hinder or 
take exceptions at what he does, upon ‘es 
the great je (a pint bow! full of y). It i 
wise be ient, at entering or retiring, to salute the 
company. 

Sixth. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior offi- 
especially ters, and persons em) chancery, 
are enter the assemblies ; as likewise 
lace shall be assigned the ft 

ent parti p the foot- 
men, except those of the house, tl:at there may be room 
enough in the apartments designed for the assembly. 

Eighth. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pretence 
whatsoever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before nine. 

Ninth. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions and 
commands, &c. shall not noisy or riotous ; no gentle- 
man shall attempt to force a kiss, and no person shall 
offer to strike a woman in the assembly, under pain of 
future exclusion. 


are the statutes upon 
occasion, which, in t very a) ce, Carry an 
air of ridicule and satire. But dienes must enter 


every country by degrees, and these rules resemble the 
breeding of a clown, awkward but sincere. 


A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 

THESE interesting enclosures consist of two divisions, 
called the South and North Gardens, which are sepa- 
rated, rather unfortunately, by a public road, and the 
communication betwixt the two is by means of an 
arched tunnel under the thoroughfare. Our preced- 
ing articles referred exclusively to the southern de- 
partment of the gardens, which is first reached by 
the common entrance, and we now invite the reader 
to accompany us in our sauntering visit to the northern 
grounds situated beyond the tunnel, and which, though 
of inferior dimensions, are full of interest to the lover 
of animated nature. 

In proceeding towards the northern division, we 
pass a cattle-shed, partitioned, into compartments like 
so many cow-houses, to which open paddocks are re- 
spectively attached. Here three interesting animals 
present themselves—a Burmese pony, which is a small 
handsome creature, from the collection of his late ma- 
jesty ; a Brahmin bull; and a female buffalo, The 
Brahmin bull (Bos Taurus) is from Hindostan, where 
it is called the Zebu or Daswali, and held as an object 
of religious veneration, In size it resembles a common 
bull of this country, but is of a pale cream colour, and 
possesses high shoulders, or a species of hump, This 
fine animal was received about five years since by the 
society from India. In the paddock adjoining, as 
we are informed, a cow of the same Indian breed is 
occasionally kept, along with her calf. It is impossible 
to look upon this specimen of a creature of idolatrous 
worship without recalling to mind the long history of 
superstition in the East. From the most remote times, 
the bull, the cow, the ox, or the calf—it is all one— 
have been mystical types of the Deity or of his works. 
Among the ancient Chaldeans, the bull was placed as 
a sign in the zodiac ; it typified the sun in more than 
one system of mythology; was worshipped by the 
names of Apis and Mnevis among the Egyptians ; the 
Greeks adopted it, or rather the cow, as a type of the 
earth, and, as such, it had a place in the heathen wor- 
ship of the Celtic nations. ‘The Hindoos are the only 
people who perpetuate this idolatry. According to 
their cosmogonies, it is to be esteemed as the primor- 
dial animal—the first created of the three kinds of 
gods, who were directed by the Supreme Governor of 
the world to furnish the earth with animated beings. 
It will naturally be supposed that the main cause for 
all this veneration is the extreme utility of the ani- 
mal. The cow furnished a large share of the food of 
a primitive people, and the ox tilled the ground. 
From its services in drawing the plough and treading 
out the corn, arose agriculture and territorial rights, 
wealth, commerce, leisure, and learning ; and thence, 
to continue the picture, mankind becoming abstracted 
from war and personal aggression, the animal from 
which so much good sprung, was constituted an em- 
blem of justice—the type of Siva, But in recalling to 
remembrance these shreds of the ancient history of 
Bos Taurus, we are forgetting Bos Bison, or, as some 
call it, Bos Americanus, the buffalo which resides in 


is a female, and therefore does not present the wid 
shaggy appearance which might be expected from it, 
It is a young one of the year 1830, from Hudson's 
Bay, and was a donation to the society by the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company. We should like much to see 
few genuine buffalos of the American prairies. These 
animals, which resemble wild oxen, only that they have 
high humpy shoulders covered with shaggy hair, and 
bristling fierce heads, rove in immense bands over the 
western plains of North America, climb the Rocky 
Mountains, and traverse the borders of the Columbia, 
and other rivers of the Pacific. Their speed in run. 
ning is extraordinary. With the velocity of the wind, 
and bellowing like the loudest thunder, they go helter. 
skelter across the prairies as many as ten thousand in 
a single band, trampling down every obstacle in their 
heedless flight, and crossing rivers in such density, 
that the waters are often dammed up and flood the 
adjoining territory. A sight of one of these droves in 
its mad career, would be worth a world of the petty 
spectacles of hare or fox hunting in England. 

On issuing from the tunnel, by an easy ascent, into 
the north gardens, the first object which attracts our 
attention is a large cage containing a number of 
squirrels of different species. Among others, we per. 
ceive the Black and Capistrated Squirrel, both natives 
of North America, and pretty little animals of their 
kind. There not being much to see about them, how. 
ever, we turn down a pathway to the right, leading 
to a repository of carnivorous quadrupeds. Here we 
find the regular show or exhibition animals, such as 
tigers, leopards, ocelots, lynxes, lions, jackals, and so 
forth. We do not consider that the collection of these 
creatures is very good. We have, for instance, never 
yet seen a good specimen of the lion and lioness in 
these gardens, at least none to compare with those in 
a rival establishment—the Su Zoological Gardens, 
Among the animals in the repository before us, there 
is exhibited a specimen of the MalayanSun-Bear. This 
creature is a native of Sumatra, in India, and is found 
only in hot countries, in the immediate vicinity of the 
equator. Its food is chiefly vegetable, and it occa- 
sionally, when in a wild state, causes much damage, 
by devouring the young shoots of the cocoa-nut tree, 
which are particularly grateful to it. It is also fond 
of honey, for the lapping of which, from confined si- 
tuations in trees, its lengthened tongue is well suited, 
Here, also, is a fine pair of Striped Hyznas ; the male 
is, we believe, from the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
female from India. Unlike the rest of its species, the 
female is remarkably tame. Hyenas have usually a 
ferocious dog-like appearance, and are rarely subdued 
to gentleness. In some parts of Africa, they hunt in 
packs, and slaughter all the animals that fall within 
their reach, belonging to the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages. Bruce, in his Travels, relates the following par- 
ticulars regarding their predatory exploits :—“ These 
creatures were a general scourge to Abyssinia, in 
every situation, both in the city and in the field ; and, 
I think, surpassed the sheep in number. Gondar was 
full of them, from evening till dawn of day ; seeking 
the different pieces of slaughtered carcases which this 
cruel and unclean people expose in the streets with- 
out burial; firmly believing that these animals are 
the Falasha or evil genii, transformed by magic, and 
come down from the neighbouring mountains to eat 
human flesh in the dark with safety. Many a time 
in the night, when the king had kept me late in the 
palace, and it was not my duty to lie there, in going 
across the —- from the king’s house, not many 
hundred yards distant, I have been apprehensive lest 
they should bite me in the leg. They grunted in 
great numbers about me, although I was surrounded 
with several armed men, who seldom passed a night 
without wounding or slaughtering some of them. One 
night in Maitsha, being very intent on an observa- 
tion, I heard something pass behind me towards the 
bed, but, upon looking round, could perceive nothing. 
Having finished what I was about, I went out of my 
tent, resolving directly to return ; which I immedi- 
ately did, when I perceived two large blue eyes glaring 
at me in the dark. I called up my servant with @ 
light; and we found a hyena standing near the head 
of the bed, with two or three large bunches of candles 
in his mouth. To have fired at him, would have been 
at the risk of breaking my quadrant or other furni- 
ture; and he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily 
in his mouth, to wish for no other prey at that time. 
As his mouth was full, and he had no claws to tear 
with, I was not afraid of him, and, with a pike, stuck 
him as near the heart as I could. It was not till then 
that he showed any sign of fierceness ; but upon feeling 
his wound, he dropped the candles, and endeavoured 
to run up the shaft of the spear to arrive at me, so that 
I was obliged to draw my pistol from my girdle and 
shoot him ; and nearly at the same time, my servant 
cleft his skull with a battle-axe. In a word, the 
hy#na was the plague of our lives, the terror of our 
night-walks, and the destruction of our mules and 
~ nae above every thing else, are his favourite 

Leaving Soe, cote, and lynxes, after a pass- 
ing notice, we return towards the pee and proceed 


the adjoining enclosure, This, as we have mentioned, 


in a path leading in a western direction, This brings 
us to a variety of enclosures, but we direct our atten- 
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ful after trunkful was abstracted, but still the stupid 
rhinoceros continued to push the straw towards the 
place whence it disappeared : the twinkle in the ele- 
phant’s eye, as he enriched his own bed at the expense 
of his simple neighbour, was capital.” 


in the first place, to a house containing a couple 
dephants and a rhinoceros. The elephants are ac- 
nodated with apartinents on one side of a passage, 
the rhinoceros dwells in one on the other. One 
the elephants is much smaller than the other. The 
or is of prodigious size—by far the largest we ever 
«in any exhibition, but possesses the usual gentle- 
of character of its tribe, and seems fond of any 

tle article of food handed 7 it. When » benemee in 
rdens three years ago, it was about eleven years 
end its increase since has been upwards of a foot. 
fhe character of the elephant is so well known, that 
withing here may be said on the subject ; we beg only 
add the following anecdote of Chuny, an elephant 
jnilar to this, at one time exhibited in Exeter Change. 
jtis in the words of the Quarterly Review :—“ The 
age for which poor Chuny paid the forfeit of his life, 
as, there is little doubt, brought on by the toothache 
~yes, a toothache, gentle reader—originating in a 
eal injury, and exasperated by the cold blasts of the 
arly year. On dissection, a large quantity of matter 
ms found in the jaw, near the base of one of the 
tusks. Chuny—the living mountain— was kept 
in awe by a small terrier dog that had been trained to 
walk up and down the bottom beam or ledge in which 
the great uprights of his den were fixed, in the ab- 
ence of his keeper, in order to prevent the elephant 
from knocking violently against the barrier with his 
trank, as he would do, so as to shake all around him 
ifhe was not watched. This was when his den opened 
upon the window that looked eastward into the Strand. 
One blow of his trunk—that tremendous and wonder- 
ful engine wherewith the elephant can tear down trees, 
remove artillery, or pick up a sixpence—would have 
rid him of his fear ; but there he stood, huddled up in 
acorner of his den, gazing in horror at the pigmy that 
made him tremble, reminding us of the merchant in 
the fairy tale under the visitation of the night-hag. 
And yet his sagacity was great. The late Dr Wol- 
laston visited him one day, taking with him a quantity 
of nuts, a considerable portion of which were bad, and 
selected for the purpose; these were kept separate 
from the rest. The doctor gave Chuny one good nut 
after another, and now and then a bad one; by and 
bye he increased the proportion of bad, and at last 
gave him a handful of bad ones at once. The dust 
and ashes that flew forth as he crunched them, made 
an impression on Chuny; for when, after this dose of 
bad ones, the doctor continued his offers of single nuts, 
Chuny took every nut with his trunk, laid it on the 
floor, set his enormous foot on it just heavy enough 
to break the shell, and, if the nut was a good one, 
picked the kernel up and conveyed it to his mouth, 
Dr Wollaston saw him do this again and again, with- 
out crushing a single kernel, and was charmed with 
the delicate adjustment of such an overwhelming 
weight, and the nice adaptation of such a seeming un- 
wieldy power. But we must leave our elephant for 
his massive brother the rhinoceros (continues the same 
authority), the personification of clumsy brute force ; 
and looking, as we heard it facetiously remarked, as if 
his clothes were not made to fit him—observing, by the 
way, that those who wish to have a clear and correct 
view of the mode of catching and subduing wild ele- 
phants in India, have only to visit Mr Daniell’s pano- 
jama, where the whole process is admirably depicted. 
The mutual hatred between the rhinoceros and 
elephant has been the theme of many a tale, from 
Sinbad’s description of the fight, so characteristically 
terminated by the roc carrying off both combatants 
in her claws, to the less questionable relations of mo- 
dern travellers and historians. When the rhinoceros 
before us first arrived, the elephant certainly showed 
no good will towards him ; but there was a reason for 
this. The crowds that used to surround the elephant, 
and reward him with cakes and fruit, deserted him 
for the new comer, and we have seen poor Jack, at 
such times, go through all his tricks without a single 
spectator, in the hope of regaining the popularity 
which his rival was taking from him before his face. 
When these two animals were conducted to their new 
abode, a scene occurred which may perhaps throw 
some light on their alle mutual aversion, They 
were lodged close together, but so that one could not 
be seen by the other. The apartment of the rhinoce- 
ros was separated from that of the elephant by two 
doors ; the door nearest to the rhinoceros being of 
oak, and that next to the elephant of deal. The ele- 
phant one day broke the deal door with his tusks, and 
then made a push at the exposed oak-door, which 
carried it off its hinges. What happened before the 
keepers came, they of course knew not ; but when they 
arrived, they found the rhinoceros in the apartment 
of the elephant, standing at right angles with him, and 
with his head under the elephant’s belly: the latter, 
to use the expression of the keeper, was ‘all of a 
tremble.’ The young female elephant, which was at 
that time confined in the same apartment with the large 
one, had apparently escaped from the scene of action 
by entering the rhinoceros’s apartment, where she was 
discovered, standing quietly. The large elephant and 
thinoceros were then separated by the keepers, the 
rencontre not having produced the slightest injury to 
either. The relative sagacity of the two animals was well 
shown, soon after they took possession of the house 
from which they are now excluded, The rhinoceros 
was one day observed pushing his straw to the side of 
is apartment within reach of the elephant’s trunk, 
who protruded that organ round the end of the parti- 
tion, and from time to time bore off the litter. Trunk- 


tinctly. Dr Arnott remarks, that, toa —_ ignorant 
lottis is, it 
STAMMERING. 
THE vocal organs in man, or the organs of speech, as 
they are more commonly called, consist of the 
for containing air, and respiratory muscles for in- 
haling and expelling it ; of the larynx, or cartilaginous 
box in the windpipe, with its narrow aperture called 
the glottis at the top, for producing the voice, and for 
<a its pitch ; and of the short tube of the mouth, 
with the tongue and lips, for further modifying the 
vocal sounds. Such is nearly the description of the 
apparatus of the human voice given by Dr Arnott, 
and, with a very little additional explanation as to the 
mode of forming elementary sounds, it is sufficiently 
explicit for the purpose at present in view, of examin- 
ing into the nature of the imperfection termed Stam- 
mering, or Hesitation of Speech. 

In a well-written treatise on the Elements of Lan- 
guage, which has for its object the elucidation of the 
subject of stammering, Mr T. Borthwick observes, 
that the organs pertaining “ to the instrument of the 
voice or speech, are, to a certain extent, of an involun- 
tary or self-acting nature. They can be subject to no 
peculiarity of action but what is constant, affecting 
every sound or word continually in the same manner. 
They are the passive agents of the organs of respira- 
tion which act on them.” This is perfectly true of the 
actual production of the sound in the larynx, which is 
the musical instrument of the voice. The same results 
will always passively follow from the same infl 
A great portion of the vocal apparatus, at the same 
time, is under the power of the will. The regulation 
of the acting force of the respiratory muscles—the 
enlargement or diminution of the size of the glottis, 
the orifice of the windpipe, and the pitch-pipe of the 
voice—the modification of the voice by the mouth and 
lips—are all important vocal actions, entirely depen- 
dent on volition. By the mouth and lips, no less than 
fifty modifications of the voice, easily distinguishable 
from one another, can be made, though no single lan- 
guage contains letters representing nearly so many 
sounds as these. The most simple of these modified 
sounds are called vowels, which consist simply of the 
voice as it passes through the open mouth, and is in- 
fluenced only by the degrees in which the mouth is 
opened and elongated. These vowels are generally 
regarded as five in number, aw, a, ¢, 0, and oo (i and 
u are double sounds or diphthongs, ai and iu), to which 
has been sometimes added that sound which ¢ has in 
the English word bell. The simplest of all the vowel 
sounds is the Roman e, or the a of the English word 
care, and its simplicity, or facility of utterance, arises 
from the mouth being in its most natural state of re- 
laxation, at the moment when the sound is formed. 
It is of importance for the reader to bear this in mind. 
A consonant is merely one or other of the vowels, 
ended or ~— by certain movements of the mouth, 
or rather the tongue and lips. A vowel, on the 
contrary, is a sound that can be continued, without 
variation, as it originated. Being compound sounds, 
consonants, in all their varieties, may be regarded as 
more difficult of enunciation than vowels. 

Such are the elements of language, and the proxi- 
mate means of their production. itis not here, how- 
ever, it is not in the muscular movements of the tongue, 
lips, or mouth, that the source of the defect or impe- 
diment of speech called stammering is to be sought. 
On this point almost all inquirers into the subject are 
agreed. Where, then, is the cause of the evil to be 
found ? Is it in the larynx, where the vocal sounds 
are formed ? Is it in the glottis, which, in proportion 
as the epiglottis, or valve covering it, is opened up less 
or more, renders the pitch of the voice lower or 
higher? Or, is it in the action of the respiratory 
muscles, which, in expelling the air through the wind- 
pipe, create the sound in the larynx, in the same 
manner as a French horn or other wind instrument is 
sounded by blowing through it? With regard to the 
first of these parts, the larynx, which is a portion of 
the vocal apparatus not under the control of the will, 
the defect, if it lay there, would be obviously one of 
structure, and incurable. Fortunately, however, stam- 
mering is not incurable, and does not depend on or- 
ganic defects in the larynx, or indeed on defective 
structure any where. On this point, as with regard 
to the mouth, physiologists are agreed. But with 
regard to the glottis or pitch-pipe, and the respiratory 
movements or bellows, of the voice, this is not the case. 
Two of the most judicious writers on the subject that 
have yet appeared, disagree with respect to these parts, 
Dr Arnott conceives the defect of stammering to de- 
pend almost universally upon irregular movemeuts in 

pening and closing the glottis, while Mr T. Borth- 
wick, the writer already alluded to, regards certain ir- 
regular actions of the respiratory muscles as the cause 
of interrupted speech. (The respiratory muscles, it 
may be explained here, include all those muscular 
masses on the front and back of the chest, and those 
that pass from one rib to another, But the great 
muscle of respiration is the diaphragm, which passes 
obliquely across the middle of the trunk, and divides 
the chest from the intestinal cavity or abdomen, It is 
by the alternate contraction and relaxation of the 
diaphragm (midriff), in the emptying and filling of the 


of the respiratory muscles tending to force the air 
through the glottis.) It is by the repeated shutting, 
also, of the glottis, that a person divides the sound in 
pronouncing several times, in distinct and rapid suc- 
cession, any vowel, as o—o—o—o. Now, the glottis, 
during common speech, needs never be closed, and an 
ordinary stutterer is cured, if, by having his attention 
properly directed to it, he can keep it open; for the 
irregular closing of it during speech is the source of 
the impeded utterance. 

This is Dr Arnott’s opinion respecting the cause of 
stammering ; and in the voluntary effort of attention, 
necessary to keep the glottis open, consists all that is 
required, according to him, for its cure. The fact 
that singing is effected pote by enlarging or 
diminishing the orifice of the glottis, yet constanily 
keeping it open, is referred to as strongly corroborative 
of this view, seeing that many persons who stammer 
in speech, can often sing without the least interrup- 
tion ; which is owing to the fact, that the continuity 
of the tune does not allow the glottis ever to be closed. 
On this circumstance is based Dr Arnott’s mode of 
proceeding in endeavouring to cure the defect. The 
subject of it must attempt to make his speech a con- 
tinuous emission of sound, as in singing; and this 
will be best done by filling up the pauses between 
words by some simple vocal sound. ‘The Latin e, or 
the a in care, being the simplest of all, is best fitted 
for the purpose. Many persons, indeed, who do not 
stammer (properly speaking), employ this plan in 
seeking words to express themselves ; saying, for in- 
stance, “e...Ie...I think e...I shall;” the 
sound never ceasing until the end of the sentence. 
Now, a stutterer, who, to open his glottis at the be- 
ginning of a phrase, or in the middle after any inter- 
ruption, uses such a sound, will not even at first be 
more remarkable than a common drawling speaker. 
Dr Arnott says that persons who could not read a page 
in half an hour, were able to read it immediately 
afterwards quite smoothly, when instructed by him to 
continue the emission of sound by inserting the con- 
junctive e, Even after this is fully understood, how- 
ever, by the stammerer, great care, patience, and pains, 
are requisite to effect a cure. The morbid tendency 
to close the glottis, or the habit-weakened power over 
the muscle effecting that closure, can only be remedied 
by long perseverance. 

In closing his directions for the cure of stammering, 
Dr Arnott alludes to an American practitioner, who 
got much money, several years ago, from persons in 

ritain labouring under this defect, and whose whole 
treatment consisted in directing his patients to fill the 
chest before beginning to roo § Of this the doctor 
approves, and says, that, as the glottis must be kept 
open to permit escape of the air, the person will 
be for the time secured against the occurrence of stam- 
mering. Mr Borthwick has some remarks on this 
point, which certainly appear to be just and pertinent. 
He observes, that the practice is unnatural, and that 
the breath so acquired cannot be properly controlled 
or regulated. ‘“‘Itis even s measure (says he) instinc- 
tively avoided by ordinary speakers. When a more 
than usual inspiration accidentally occurs, as in sigh- 
ing, or exhaustion from bodily exertion, an ordinary 
speaker invariably allows the superabundant quantit' 
of breath to escape before he begins to speak. Now, 
even in these states, a single observation will satisfy 
any one that the chest is far from being filled ‘to the 
utmost.’ It is absurd, therefore, to prescribe, as a cure 
for morbid embarrassments in speaking, a practice the 
reverse of that which nature, when acted upon by in- 
cidental causes, adopts to avoid embarrassments.”* 

Mr Borthwick has himself been the subject of this 
annoying defect, aud his treatment and cure of his 
own case have had the result of placing under his care, 
first and last, more than a hundred cases, he tells us, 
of stammering. His opinions, therefore, are deserv- 
ing of attention. Regarding the theory already stated, 
Mr Borthwick observes—“ This action of the glottis 
has been described by Dr Arnott as the cause of the 
impediment. His conclusion, however, is incorrect. 
The closing of the glottis is a mere effect of the im- 
pediment.” The hypothesis suggested in the place 
of Dr Arnott’s by the objector, is, that the practice of 
confirmed stammering is the combined result of a de- 
ficiency in the ordinary extent of muscular power in 
the muscles, and the effect of mental emo- 
tions and influences on the act of respiration, The 
latter of these causes must, it is obvious, be in a great 
measure consequent on the first. Superfluous inspi- 
rations, or tions of air, at unseasonable moments, 
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indicate, to Mr Borthwick, the incipient 
involuntary inspirations, may arise, and gain strength, 
to exert checking power possessed. t 
untimely ioabteations become habitual and involun- 
tary, the defect is constituted, Our author supports 
this opinion by several proofs, He asserts that these 
involuntary inspirations form the whole impediment 
felt by a stammerer when 
He refers to the custom of stammerers in taking in 
short inspirations, one after another, until the Chest 
is brought to a painful state of fulness, and the whole 
inhaled air has ultimately to be expelled at a gust. In 
persons free from any defect of speech, the chest pro- 
trudes at every smart enunciation of a word, while 
the abdomen at the same time moves inward. This 
arises from the diaphragm contracting upon the chest 
more rapidly than the air can be expelled to make 
room for it. In stammerers the case is exactly re- 
versed; and this is at all times their mode of effecting 
a smart and forced expiration, such as is necessary in 
emphatic utterance. For these reasons, and others, 
which we are sorry our space will not permit us to 
advert to, Mr Borthwick adopts the conclusion, that 
the injurious habit, involuntarily and unconsciously 
acquired, of making short and frequent inspirations 
during speech, is the cause of stammering, and that 
mental influences, afterwards, chiefly contribute to 
the continuance of the defect. Regarding the cura- 
tive process, he is by no means explicit. A patient, 
persevering endeavour, however, to regain the lost 
power over the respiratory muscles, and to regulate 
the processes of inspiration and expiration, must, it is 
obvious, form the basis of any remedial measures in- 
stituted in accordance with the views now stated. 

It is not our province to determine which of these 

ies respecting the cause and seat of stammering, 

is the correct one, though, as they are both of them 
rational and well supported, we have thought it best 
to state both. It appears to us that any person who 
has the misfortune to labour under this defect, ma 
djerive valuable hints from the suggestions on 
sides, and may easily adopt a system of treatment con- 
joining all the advantages of both theories. As to all 
the plans recommended by quacks, not excepting that, 
said to have been followed by Demosthenes, of endea- 
vouring to acquire distinct articulation, by putting 
pebbles in the mouth, we have said nothing, believing 
them to be at best only temporary remedies. As the 
orator alluded to, declared oratory to consist in “ ac- 
tion—action—action,” so we believe the only hope of 
relieving stammering to lie in “‘ perseverance—perse- 


” 
ver perseverance, 


STORIES AND CHARACTERS, 
FROM THE CHRONICLES OF SAUNDERS MUIRHEAD. 
THE TWO COMPANIONS, 

A wuMBER of years ago there lived in the town of 
Dumfries, two men, the one named Robert Sharp, and 
the other Samuel Young. They were born within 
two doors of each other, and from the time that they 
could walk, were scarcely ever separate ; they were 
sentto school together; and somuch were they attached 
to one another, that if any thing happened to stop the 
one from the school for a day, no blows or entreaties 

could compel the other to go. 

When they were about fifteen years of age, Sharp’s 
parents wished him to be a shoemaker, with a mater- 
nal uncle he had, who was of that trade. Young no 
sooner knew this, than he insisted on his father to try 
if Sharp’s uncle would also take him, that he might 
learn the business along with his comrade. This was 
agreed to, and they were both bound on the same day. 
They turned out active clever lads, and were both 
mostexcellent tradesmen. After having fulfilled their 
time honestly and faithfully, and still with the same 
undiminished friendship, they worked together as 
journeymen for some time, and then each of them took 
a shop and began business. As they could not then 
be so much together as formerly, they used often to 
meet in the evening to take a glass of spirits or a bottle 
of ale together, and to tell each other how they were 
coming on. But although they did their business se- 
parately, it might have been said in one sense that 
they were in company ; if the one had a shilling and 
the other wanted one, it was at his command in a mo- 
ment, 

They continued the practice of meeting in the even- 
ing so long, and so steadily, that at last the habit got 
such a hold of them, that they found it almost impos- 
sible to rid themselves of it; and ever as the hour 
drew.near, they found an almost irresistible inclina- 
tion to repair to the place of rendezvous. They sepa- 
rately imputed this to their friendship for each other ; 
but, alas! it had « far worse foundation: they both 
began to have a most inordinate love for liquor, and 
were never so happy as when they were in the public 
house, to which they afterwards began to go at any 
time of day, and on the most trivial pretences. 


After some time, they became acquainted with two 
girls, who were both servants in the same family, the 
one named Betty Wilson, and the other Mary Black. 
Robert was delighted with Mary’s charms—she was 
every thing that is lovely in woman, Samuel, on his 
part, was as much smitten with Betty Wilson. By 
some she was thought rather soft in disposition, for 
sweetness of temper is usually set down by the world 
as little better than silliness, and, I am sorry to say, 
treated accordingly. Be this as it may, both our 
heroes wooed and won, after a summer and harvest’s 
courtship. It was agreed by all parties that the 
lasses should leave their service at Martinmas, and be 
married. All this was done: and as the two bride- 
grooms were born nearly on the same day, and bound 
on the same day, and made free on the same day, it 
was agreed that they should also be married on the 
same day. All was carried on in perfect harmony: the 
marriages were celebrated, and every thing seemed to 
promise happiness; but, alas! we can promise our- 
selves nothing in this world. 

The two young men had both acquired such a habit 
of drinking together, that, now that they were married, 
they could not restrain themselves from carrying on 
as formerly. Instead of seeing each other only occa- 
sionally, and meeting in a rational manner—instead 
of cultivating the affections of their wives—they threw 
aside all considerations, and continued their old prac- 
tice of having what they called “ a cheerful glass” of 
an evening after their day’s labour was over. As in 
all cases of this nature, the taste for liquor daily gains 
strength, and is apt to go beyond the bounds of mode- 
ration. When they seated themselves, they sometimes 
forgot to rise, till far on in the night, and staggered 
home through the dark and lonesome streets to their 
respective homes. To be sure, promises to abstain in 
future were not wanting—that is tosay, when unwell 
in the morning from a night’s carouse— 

But, alas! when habit’s rooted, 
Few ha’e pith the root to pu’ ; 
Their resolves were aye nonsuited, 
Promised aye, but aye got fu’.—Macnei.u. 


The reception which the two boon companions re- 
spectively met with on these occasions from their 
wives, was very different, and it is to this point I wish 
to direct the particular attention of young married 
women. Whatever time Samuel went home, be it 
night or morning, Betty always received him with a 
smile ; never one angry or reproachful word dropped 
from her lips, and he often cursed himself for an un- 
feeling brute, to abuse so much goodness. But the 
case was quite different with poor Sharp; if he staid 
a little later than usual, Mary’s tongue went like a 
bell ; her lectures continued for the most part till he 
fell fast asleep, and when he awaked in the morning, 
she n afresh; she would sometimes even follow 
him to the shop, and scold him there. Things went 
on at this rate, till he could not think of entering his 
own door; and instead of making him better, she 
made him ten times worse than he would have been ; 
instead of alluring him home, she drove him away. 
Often would he sigh, and say to Samuel, “ You married 
a lamb, but I married a raging lion.” 

It happened one night that Samuel got quite in- 
toxieated, and behaved in such a riotous manner that 
the people of the house were obliged to call the guard 
(for there was no police in these days), who put him 
into the cell where they usually confined disorderly 
persons for a night. Robert Sharp, his friend, was 
with him at the time, and being tolerably sober, he 
went directly and told Samuel's wife that her husband 
was in confinement, Instead of scolding and calling 
ill names, as some women would have done, she im- 
mediately put her child into the cradle, and getting a 
neighbour woman to stay with it, hastened with a 
bow! of warm broth, a big coat, and a night-cap, to 
the place of confinement; having procured admittance, 
she got her husband to take the broth, which refreshed 
him much, as he had had little meat all day, She 
then made him put on the coat and cap, and told him 
she would have staid with him all night, if it had 
not been for the child, but bade him keep a good heart, 
as one night would soon wear over, and he would be 
liberated next day, when she would have something 
that was comfortable for him, She then took a large 
handkerchief from her pocket, and, tying it round his 
neck above the one he had on before, to keep him 
warm, kindly asked him if there was any thing further 
she could do for him. He answering in the nega- 
tive, she said she must bid him good night, on ac- 
count of the child. 

There was so much genuine tenderness and forgive- 
ness in all this, that Samuel’s heart was melted—his 
feelings were fairly roused. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he gently put his arm around his amiable wife's 
neck, and laying his head on her bosom, shed a plen- 
tifu! shower of tears. At last he exclaimed, “ Betty, 
I have been a brute, a blockhead, and a villain, to 
abuse such goodness! but if I am spared, I here 
solemnly promise to lead quite a different life, so much 
so, that you yourself shall be amazed at my conduct. 
If you had come just now to scold and abuse me, as 
no doubt I deserved, I should very likely have been 


stubborn and sulky, but your behaviour has gy 
overcome me: therefore, go home to the dear infan, 
and if I live, I will follow a different line of lifes 
Betty wished him good night, and left him, He 
threw himself down among some straw that was ing 
corner of the cell, and soon fell asleep. 

As nothing very serious was laid to his the 
guard let him out next morning, without troubling g 
magistrate with the ieesinenn.. tie being set at liberty, 
he went straight home, where his wife received him 4 
kindly as if he had come from doing the most merito, 
rious action. The house was clean, warm, and com, 
fortable; and after —_ breakfast, she had him pu 
to bed. On feeling hi f so snug and happy, he fel] 
fast asleep, in which state he continued the most part 
of the day. When he awoke near the evening, be 
saw Betty stepping through the house without her 
me for fear of qr him. Having observed 

r for some time, in thought to himself, 
what goodness have I ! 

From this time forward, Samuel conducted himself 
quite in a different manner, He had been shamed 
into a reform of his behaviour, and his honour was 
involved in his declaration of repentance, No longer 
proceeding to the public-house on the evenings, he 
spent his leisure hours rationally and agreeably, either 
at his own cheerful fireside, or in the society of one or 
other of his neighbours, To begin this course of life 
was, however, no easy task. There was a craving for 
drink which had to be vanquished, and this was ac. 
complished mainly by his wife ingenious] substituting 
the use of simple beverages for intoxicating liquors, 

But what had become of Samuel’s companion, Ro. 
bert Sharp, while this process of reformation was 
effecting? He felt it a hard blow to lose the ac 
quaintanceship of his old friend, but Samuel’s resolu. 
tion was invincible, and he had to,give him up. To 
make the case worse, poor Robert had no resource in 
his deprivation. He had no comfortable home to re. 
lish, or to wean him from his unhappy practice of 
nightly tippling. If he set his face within his own 
door, he was ever glad to escape as soon as possible, 


are 


“is fir: 


for his wife made the house far too hot to hold him: (j_2™™° 4 
he was always the mildest and best natured of the two | '™™ 
companions ; and if he had met with such a spouse as wopeit 
Samuel Young did, he might have proved a most ex- [i yas del 
cellent husband after all, but his wife drove him to ticular] 
distraction. He had now no social friend to meet him althoug 
in the evenings, but was glad to take up with any s guide 
chance companion that fell in his way. He often two gel 
tried to entice his old friend Samuel to take a glass his arri 
with him, but all in vain; he would not yield. “ Oh, md se 
I applaud you for your resolution,” Robert would say ; by som 
“you have a comfortable home to go to, and a wife ber 
who is more an angel than a woman ;” and then he — 
would sigh bitterly, exclaiming, “ Oh, if I had only differe 
got such another !”” to grie 

Things could not go on this way for ever. One day intere: 


when Robert went home to dinner, his termagant 
wife, conceiving that she had not lectured him suffi- 
ciently in the morning on the subject of his previous 
night’s debauch, began afresh upon him, and gave him 
a thorough scolding in her best style. Instead, also, 
of setting any food before him, she placed on the table 
an empty plate flanked with a knife, fork, and spoon, 
and told him with bitter scorn, that there was his 
dinner—there was what he had wrought for. By way 
of climax, she snatched up the tongs and threw theut 
at his head. This was too much for Bob. The ac- 
cumulation of horrors was more than he could pa- 
tiently endure. Roused to frenzy, he rushed from 
the dwelling, and fled he hardly knew whither. Night 
came on, and he was seen wandering in disconsolate 
mood along the banks of the Nith, about a mile above 
the town. The day passed over, but he never came 
home : night closed in, but there was no word of him: 
his wife sent to the different public-houses where she 
knew that he frequented, but no person had seen him. 
Next day, some neighbours went in search of him, 
and at last found his body in the river. He was taken 
home and buried. The widow was long very badly 
off in respect of her worldly circumstances. Betty 
Wilson often assisted her underhand, or in a secret 
manner, but Samuel Young never more could endure 
to see her. He would often say, “ She drove to des- 
peration, and I am afraid to self-destruction, my ever 
to be lamented friend, Bob Sharp.” 

[Saunders concludes with some shrewd remarks on 
the evils of drunkenness and of a bad temper, but 
these do not require to be quoted. The moral is ob- 
vious. The story, such as it is, is a perfect picture of 
what is daily taking place in innumerable instances 
in the humble classes of society. Of late years, all 
parts of the United Kingdom have been signalised by 
suicides and murders, produced from quarrels betwixt 
husbands and wives, in consequence of one of the par- 
ties being addicted to drunkenness, In Scotland, in 
particular, for a considerable period, at least one 
murder, and consequently one execution, occurred 
on an average per annum, from no other cause than 
this. The person executed was either a wife for mur- 
dering her husband, or a husband for murdering his 
wife. As far as we can at present recollect, five suc- 
cessive executions took place in Edinburgh, within as 
many years, purely from quarrels arising out of in- 
temperance. The number of cases coming under the 
cognisance of the police courts, in which murder has 
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» all but accomplished, from the same cause, it 
ld be impossible to particularise. Except from the 
of some philanthropic individuals, who have 
med societies to induce habits of temperance—and 
» have too frequently been ridiculed for their pains 
nothing, we regret to add, has been done to assuage 
the evil. 


ABUL HASSAN IN ENGLAND. 

Jur feelings of the Persian ambassador, Mirza Abul 
Hassan, and his suite, on their visit to England in 
#10, are thus described by Mr Morier, in his “ Se- 
gad Journey through Persia :”— 

*His first surprise on reaching England, was at the 
gravanserais, for so, though no contrast can be greater, 
je called our hotels. We were lodged in a gay apart- 
pentat Plymouth, richly ornamented with looking-glasses, 
shich are so esteemed in Persia, that they are held to be 

ing for royal apartments only: and our dinners were 
os up with such quantities of plate, and of glass 
are, as brought forth expressions of surprise 
erery time he was told that ‘~ were the common appen- 

of our caravanserais. apne folks of the inn, 
like most le in England, look upon it as a matter 
ieee that nothing can be too hot for Asiatics, so 
jaded the ambassador’s bed with warm covering, that 
he had scarcely been in bed an hour, before he was 
iged to get out of it; for having during all his life slept 
mnothing but a mattrass on the bare ground, he found 
the heat insupportable, and in this state he walked about 
the part of the night, with all the people of the 
jn following him in procession, and unable to divine 
what could be his wishes. . 

One of the public coaches was hired to convey his ser- 
vants to Eections and when four of them had got inside, 
having seated themselves cross-legged, they would not 
alow that there could be room for more, although the 
each was calculated to take six. They armed them- 
selves from head to foot with pistols, swords, and each a 
musket in his hand, as if they were about to make a 
journey in their own country ; and, thus encumbered, 
notwit! ding every assurance that nothing could 
happen to them, they got into the coach. His ——— 
himself greatly —e the novelty of a carriage, an 
was delighted at the speed with which we travelled, par- 
ticularly at night, when he ived no diminution of it, 
sthongh he was surprised that all this was done without 
sguide. We were met at two posts from London by 
two gentlemen of the Foreign Office, who greeted him on 
his arrival ; but he very anxious as we ages 
and seemed to be looking out for a deputation h 
by some man of distinction, which, after the manner of 
his own country, he expected would be sent to meet him. 
In vain we assured him that no disrespect was intended, 
and that our modes of doing honour to ambassadors were 
diferent from those of Persia: our excuses seemed only 
to grieve him the more ; and although to a foreigner the 
interest of the road greatly increased as we approached 
the city, yet he requested to have both the glasses of the 
earriage drawn up, for he said that he did not understand 
the nature of such an entry, which appeared to him more 
like smuggling a bale of goods into a town, than the re- 
ception of a public envoy. As for three of his servants 
vho followed us in a chaise behind, they had nearly suf- 

themselves ; for, by way of a they had 
put up all the glasses, and then when they wished it could 
hot put them down, so that they were quite exhausted 
for want of fresh air. 

He who had witnessed the mamner in which our am- 
bassadors had been received in Persia, particularly the 
levee en masse of the inhabitants who were sent out to 
meet him at every place where he stopt, was surprised to 
we the little notice that he himself in the same situation 
in England had attracted, and the total independence of 
il ranks of people. 

Although he found a fine house and a splendid esta- 
blishment ready to receive him in London, and although 
‘fine collation was laid out upon the morning of his ar- 
tival, nothing could revive his _ so much had he 
been disappointed at the mode of his reception. 

His first object was to deliver his credentials to the 
as soon as possible, because in Persia it is esteemed 
sslight if that ceremony be delayed. In this, also, he 
vas disappointed ; for, on the first Wednesday, the usual 
levee day, his majesty happened to be unwell, and conse- 
quently there was a ) bm. of more than ten days before 
could be presented. He bitterly lamented his fate, 
and daily affirmed, that for this he should lose his head 
m his return to Persia. When the day came, he was na- 
turally anxious about the reception which he was to find : 
he had formed his ideas of our court from what he reeol- 
leted of his own, where the king’s person is held so sacred, 
that few have the privilege of approaching it. He hada 
Private audience at the queen’s house, and, from the man- 
ter in which he expressed himself after it was over, it 
peared that the respect which he had hitherto felt to- 
our monarch was diminished. There are many 
Ceremonies ted upon apt hing the Shah of Persia, 
He is first seen at a great distance, he is approached with 
Poa caution, and with many profound inclinations of the 
- In his immediate vicinity, the shoes are taken off, 

and none enter the room in which he himself is seated 
Without a special command from him. Here the Persian 
entered at once into the same room where his majesty 
Was standing. He made no inclination of the body, he 
did not even take his shoes off ; and, what is more, he 
Put his credentials into his majesty’s own hands. He 
tid that he had expected to have seen our king seated 
4 throne at a distance, and that he could not have ap- 
Preached within many paces of him: his surprise then 
May be conceived, when, on entering a small room, he 
Was taken to a person whom he took to be a porter, and 
Wasinformed that this was the king of England. He 
taid, that if an 


all would be pardoned him, when he should assure the 
Shah that he was not desired to take off his shoes as he 
haps show of what importance it is, upon the 

tion of am Oriental minister to the king, that care should 
be taken to show him the court in its greatest splen- 


our. 

He arrived in London in the month of November, and 
the — of the weather had a visible effect upon his 
health and spirits. For two months he never saw 
sun, and it was fully believed by his suite that they had 
got into regions beyond its influence ; when one day seve- 
ral of them rushed into him with great joy to announce 
that they had just seen it, and that if he made haste he 
might perhaps see it also. : : 

t was oy to observe with what ease he acquired 
our habits of life, Low soon he used himself to our furni- 
ture, our modes of eating, our hours, our forms and cere- 
monies, and even our language. He who had sat upon his 
heels on the ground all his life, was here quite at his ease 
on chairs pond or ; he who before never ate but with his 
fin, now used knives and forks without inconvenience. 

some things, it would be impossible from mere de- 
scription to give any just idea. Such was an — or a 
play to a Persian. The first night he went to the opera, 
rary the the impression of surprise which he received 
on entering his box, was very strong, although his pride 
made him conceal it. His servants had been sent to the 
gallery, and upon going up to hear what was their con- 
versation, they were found wrangling amongst them- 
selves, whether the figures that they saw . the stage 
were real men and women, or automatons. He was taken 
to see King Lear, and the story, which is likely to affect 
one whose natural respect for majesty is so profound, 
brought tears from him in great plenty, althongh he did 
not understand the language in which it was acted. No 
people could have a greater taste for scenic re ta- 
tions than the Persians, if we may judge from the effects 
which they produced on these individuals. 
When it is known that a Persian bly is Pp 
of people seated in a formal row on the ground, with their 
backs against the walls, some idea may be had of the 
Persian ambassador's surprise upon entering an English 
rout. The perfect ease of his manners, and unembarrassed 
conduct on such occasions, will be as —— to us, as 
the great crowd of men and women hotly p: together 
for no one apparent purpose, was to him. He gave an 
entertainment of a similar description at his own house, 
to the astonishment of his domestics, whose greatest sur- 

ise was, how little noise was made by such a crowd, 
for, said they, ‘ what.a different scene would such a num- 
ber of people have made of it in Persia !’ 
During his residence in London, a nobleman having 
requested by letter his opinion of the English people, he 
wrote the following answer :— 


* Mansfield Street, May 19, 1810. 

Sir, my Lonp—When you write tome some time ago, 
to give my thought of what I see good and bad this coun- 
try, that time I not speak English very well ; now I read, 
I write much little better; now I give to you my think. 
In this country bad not too much, every thing very good. 
But suppose I not tell something little bad,then you say 
I tell all flattery : therefore I tell all most bad thing. I 
not like such crowd in ing party every night: in cold 
weather not very —now hot weather, much too bad. 
I very much astonish, every day now much hot than be- 
fore. Evening parties now much crowd than before. 
Pretty beautiful ladies come sweat: that not very re 
I always afraid some old lady in great crowd come dead ; 
that no v good, and spoil my happiness. I think 
old ladies alter eighty-five not come to evening parties, 
that much better: why for take so much trouble ? 

Some other thing little bad; but now I say 
English people all very good le, all very happy, do 
what they like, say what like, write in newspaper what 
like. I love English le very much, they very good, 
very civil tome. I tell my king, English love Persian very 
much. English king best man in the world: he love his 
people very good much. Queen very best woman I ever 
saw. All the prinees fine men, very handsome men, 
very sweet words, very affable : I like all, too, much. I 
think the ladies and gentlemen this country most high 
rank, high honour, very rich (except two or three), most 
good, very kind to inferior peoples. This very good. 

I go to see Chelsea: all old men sit on grass, in shade 
of fine tree, fine river run by ; beautiful place, plenty 
drink, good coat, every thing very good. Sir Gore a tell 
me King Charles and King James: I | Sir Gore, they 
not Mussulman, but I think God love them very much. 
I think God love the king very much for keeping up that 
charity. Then I see one small regiment of children go 
to dinner: one small boy he say thanks to God for eat, 
for drink, for clothes; other little boys, they all answer, 
Amen. Then I cry a little ; my heart too much 

This all very good for two things: one thing, very 
much please ; two things, soldiers fight much better, be- 
cause see their good king take care of old wounded fathers 
and little children. Then I go to Greenwich, that too 

place. Such a fine sight make me a little sick for 
Se y; eat dinner well, fine house, 
ne beds, all very good. This very good country. 

English ladies very handsome, very beautiful. I travel 
great deal, | go Arabia, I go Caleutta, Hyderabad, Poo- 
nah, Bombay, Georgia, A ia, Constantinople, Malta, 
Gibraltar , I see best Georgian, Circassian, Turkish, Greek 
ladies—but nothing so beautiful as English ladies. All 
very clever ; speak French, speak English, speak Italian, 
music very well, sing very very for me, 

f Persian ladies like them. t English ies speak 
such sweet words—I think tell a little story—that not 
very good. One thing more I see, and I not understand 
that thing "age or bad. Last Thursday I see some* fine 
carriages, fine horses, thousand people go to look that 
carriages ; | ask why for? they say me, that gentlemen 
on boxes they drive their own carriages. I say, why for 
take so much trouble? They say me, he drive very well 
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blame was imputed to him for not hay- 
hag delivered his credentials immediately on arrival, that 
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DELUGE IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
DRANSE. 


ArT the opening of one of the subordinate vallies which 
branch out from the greater strath of the Valais, in 
Switzerland, stands the small city or town of Mar- 
tigny, on the river Dranse, which was the scene of 
one of the most direful inundations which had ever 
occurred in that part of the world. This destructive 
deluge took place in the year 1818, and memorials of 
its visitation are yet observable both in the town and 
its vicinity. We quote the account of the catastrophe, 
in an abridged form, from an exceedingly beautiful 
work —“ Switzerland Illustrated,” by Dr Beattie ; 
(2 vols. ; Virtue, London.) 

For a considerable time the waters of the Dranse 
had gradually diminished, and at length almost dis- 
appeared. So unusual a phenomenon, it might have 
been supposed, would have led to some inquiry into 
the cause, and to a salutary apprehension of conse- 
quences, This, however, was not the case. At length, 
in the month of April, some inhabitants, more curious 
than the rest, ascended the course of the river to ascer- 
tain by what cause the water had been interrupted. 
On further inspection, they found that vast masses of 
the glaciers (frozen mountains of snow) of Getroz, and 
avalanches, had slipt from their perch, and, falling into 
a narrow defile between Mount Pleuser and Mount 
Mauvoisin, had formed an intercepting mound of ice 
and snow 600 feet wide, and 400 feet high, which was 
supported on a base of 3000 feet. Behind this enor- 
mous and still increasing barrier, the impeded waters 
of the Dranse had formed a lake twelve furlongs in 
length. They now took alarm, and adopted imme- 
diate steps to prevent a catastrophe, which, unless 
speedily remedied, was unavoidable. In this emer- . 
gency, M. Nenetz, the public engineer, aman of great 
skill and energy, was a to, and he immediately 
undertook to excavate a tunnel through this enormous 
mass of ice, and thus effect an escape for the waters. 
On the 10th of May, the enterprise commenced on 
both sides, at the height of twenty yards above the 
level of the water, which it was lated would not 
rise above this height during the interval employed in 
perforation. Every judicious arrangement was made 
that could accelerate and secure the success of the en- 
terprise ; and the work, kept up without intermission 
by alternating gangs of fifty miners at a time, pro- 
mised a speedy termination to the gallery, and the 
vivid apprehensions which the still accumulating dan- 
ger awakened. The conduct of the engineer, and 
the intrepidity of those acting under him in this peril- 
ous duty, were above all praise. Night and day they 
continued at their post, neither intimidated by present 
danger, nor deterred by the symptoms of almost in- 
evitable destruction. They acted like men devoted to 
the salvation of their homes, and threw themselves 
into the gap with the resolution to rescue their fele 
low-citizens, or sacrifice their own lives in the cause. 
This heroic spirit was every hour put to the severest 
test. Avalanches continued to fall; and the astound- 
ing crash and descent of fresh masses from the glacier, 
followed by a sudden swell in the waters of the lake, 
might have inspired terror in the stoutest heart. 

On an average, the lake acquired a daily increase of 
two feet during thirty-four days ; but in one instance 
it rose five feet, and threatened, by its vast and in- 
creasing pressure, to burst the dyke. This sudden 
rise involved another dilemma ; for if it should exceed 
the level of the gallery or tunnel, and the height they 

calculated at commencement, their labours were 
forfeited. Dreadful noises, similar to those which pre- 
eede an earthquake, were heard at intervals, occa- 
sioned by the disrupture of solid masses from the bet- 
tom of the lake, which, emerging to the surface, floated 
in detached icebergs, of sixty or seventy feet perpen- 
dicular. Superior to all these obstacles, dangers, and 
the continued exposure to a freezing temperature, the 
men persevered with unexampled courage, and by the 
4th of June, had carried the gallery six hundred feet 
through the intervening mass. Unfortunately, the 
extremities of the tunnel did not meet in the centre as 
they had calculated—that opening from the lake side 
being twenty feet lower than that from the external 
aperture. The men accordingly proceeded to sink the 
upper floor, and establish a gh communication 
between the two compartments ; but while thus oceu- 
pied, the lake received fresh contributions from the 
impending glaciers, and began to discharge its waters 
the instant the perforation was completed. On the 
13th of June, the rush commenced ; but tho diameter 
of the tunnel was too small to carry off the volume of 
water, and.it accumulated to a height of two feet above 
the aperture. This, however, was speedily remedied ; 
the vibration of the torrent, and its increased tempe- 
rature from exposure to a summer atmosphere, by 
dislodging and melting the masses of ice, widened the 
artificial breach, and gave free scope to the impetuous 
stream. In fifty-six hours, the waters of the lake 
had lost thirty feet in depth; and as the floor of the 
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gallery was every instant lowered by the violent action 
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of the vast body of water impelled through it, there 
was every hope that have re- 
duced’the stream to its ordinary level ; when a sudden 
and unforeseen circumstance defeated all their vigi- 
lance, and produced fresh alarm and consternation. 
The cataract, in its descent from the external aper- 
ture—a fall of great height—had undermined the pro- 
jecting base of the dyke; and this important buttress 
gredvally destroyed, the resisting force was overcome, 
flood-gates burst open, and in half an hour the 
lake was drained to its bottom. In this half hour, 
five hundred and thirty millions of cubic feet of water 
passed through the breach—five times the volume of 
Rhine, at Basle, where it is thirteen hundred feet 
broad! Its velocity at first was that of a headlong 
torrent, estimated at one hundred feet deep, impelled 
by the vast mass behind ; and at this rate it continued 


for thirteen miles, sweeping every thing before it. 
Charged with enormous blocks of rock and ice, and 
uprooted pines, cattle, houses, and, painful to add, 


human beings, it reached Martigny, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, in an hour anda half—being pretty 
nearly the speed of a race-horse. Every bridge in its 
course was totally demolished ; that of Mauvoisin, 
ninety feet above the ordinary level of the Dranse, 
was no exception ; four hundred cottages were swept 
away, 5 nen | a loss of many lives. Yet the sacri- 
fice of human life was comparatively small, and this 
was the result of precautionary measures which had 
been enforced during the excavation. Signal stations 
were erected; sentinels planted along the heights, 
watch fires, and pieces of ordnance ready charged, 
during the night—all were prepared to announce any 
sudden disruption of the dyke. Such, however, was 
the security into which the inhabitants had been lulled, 
or such the terror occasioned by the sudden and ap- 
palling tidings at last, that thirty-four of them, be- 
wildered or overtaken in their flight, fell victims to 
the inundation. The noise of the torrent was deafen- 
ing, and as if all the cataracts of the Alps had been 

into one channel, and let loose upon the plain. 
Many escaped as if by miracle; and sreng these, 
were an English gentleman and his guide, who saved 
themselves, with the loss of their'carriage and horses. 
But for the devoted heroism of the engineer and his 
band, each of whom merits a statue, the destruction 
must have been sweeping and conclusive, and the town 
of Martigny as if it had never been. As it is, the 
damage seems almost irreparable ; and the actual loss 
of property during the two hours of inundation, is 
stated at upwards of a million of Swiss livres—an 
enormous sum in this country. 

Among the tragic incidents connected with this dis- 
astrous night on the Dranse, is the fate of a youn 
betrothed pair, natives of Lavey, and much esteem 
by their comrades. On the fatal morning, the lover 
left his mistress, to make some arrangements at Mar- 
tigny, previously to their marriage, which was to be 
solemnised on his return ; but his return was for ever 
cut off by the inundation in which he perished. The 
shock was fatal to the reason of the unhappy survivor, 
who still continues her watch, in the fond anticipation 
of his return. The catastrophe has imparted to the 
little hamlet of Lavey, a sympathetic interest among 
travellers of every class, which no degree of prosperity 
could have conferred, 


ANECDOTES OF JEFFERSON. 
Jzurrenson, the writer of the American Declaration of 
ence, and the successor of Washington as Pre- 
sident of the United States, was , ~~ remarkably 
plain and unaffected in manners. No pomp or parade 
ously having an analogy to a t e, Was swept away ; 
and on his card he inscribed the simple 4 
Jefferson. His hospitality was unbounded ; and from 
this canse alone, he was aes to pecuniary difficul- 
ties in the latter part of his life. The following anecdotes 
of his disregard of diplomatic forms are from his Life, by 
Tucker, just published :—* Mr Jefferson was not content 
with the abolition of levees, of speeches to the legisla- 
ture, and with discountenancing every thing like a court 
ceremonial, but he wished also to im on the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington that this feature of his a 

nistration was to be in harmony with the simplicity of 
our institutions , and opportunities soon presented them- 

selves. The Danish mmister having called one morn 
to see him, the President appeared in slippers, and ad- 
verting to the fact, spoke of his indifference to forms. The 
minister having intimated in reply that they could not 
well be di d with, the President took occasion to 
relate the following anecdote, which, while it seemed to 
conform to the minister's views, still more furthered his 
own. Ferdinand of Naples complained one morning to 
inister, C ioli, of the irksome duty to which he 
was subjected of conforming to the ceremonies of the 
court, and asked if some plan could not be devised for 
his relief; whereupon Caraccioli endeavoured to show 
that his master's wishes could not be safely fulfilled, and 
remarked, ‘ Your majesty must remember that you your- 
self are but a ceremony.’ The same temper gave rise to 
a collision with the British minister, Mr Merry, which 
was made the subject of his correspondence with his own 
ernment, and was a fruitful source of gossip about 
Washington. Mr and Mrs Merry having been invited to 
dine with the President, the latter, when dinner was an- 
nounced, conducted Mra Madison, whom he was standing; 
near at the time. For the President to have given any other 
lady the precedence, was decme: so serious an offence, that 
Mr Merry would never accept another invitation from the 
President. Mr Madison made a full representation of the 
whole affair to Mr Monroe, that he might give the requi- 
site explanation to the British government, if they should 


regard it as a studied insult, as the Federal affected 
Mr Merry had 
no foundation for the claim of precedence he had asserted, 


lady of an under secretary. 
conduct was as illustrative of his amiable temper as it 
accorded with. réal dignity. As he often had ‘small un- 
ceremonious parties to dinner, and it was thought Mr 
quired, through the Swedish charge, whether, if Me Merry 
t the Swedish c whether, ir Merry 
were invited to take a family dinner with the President, 
he would the invitation. The inquiry being made, 
the affirmative, a note was accordingly 
sent under Mr Jefferson’s own hand ; on which Mr Merry 
wrote to the of state, Mr Madison, to know 
whether he was invited in his private or his official charac- 
ter. If in the former, he must await his majesty’s per- 
mission to it; if in the latter, he must first have 
assurance that he would receive the and atten- 
the question the , was ret 
Medien thus ended the affair.” 


TO A HIGHLAND GIRL, 

(sy worpsworrs.) 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years have 

Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And those grey rocks; that household lawn; 

Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 

This fall of water, that doth make : 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode— 

In truth, unfolding thus, ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 

‘When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

Yet, dream or vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart: 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

I neither know thee, nor thy peers; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien, or face, 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 


And maidenly shamefacedness : 
Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a tai } 
A face with gladness overspread ! 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 
Thus beating up against the wind. 
What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 
O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A shepherd, thou a 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy father—any thing to thee! 
Now thanks to heaven! that of its grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have | had ; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Our memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then, why should I be loth to stir? 
I feel this place was made for her ; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland girl! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And thee, the spirit of them all! 

—W orks of Wordsworth ; Moxon, London. 


POISONOUS FLY. 

Near this place (Babakily, on the Danube) we found 
a range of caverns, fa for producing the poisonous 
fly, too well known in Servia and Hun under the 
name of the golubacser fly. These singular and venom- 
ous insects, somewhat resembling mosquitoes, generally 
make their appearance daring the first great heat of sum- 
mer, in such numbers as to seem like vast volumes of 
smoke ; their attacks are always directed against every 
description of quadruped: and so potent is the poison 
they communicate, that even an ox is unable to withstand 
its influence, for he always expires in less than two hours. 
This results, not so much from the virulence of the poison, 
as that every vulnerable part is simultaneously covered 
with these most destructive insects; when the wretched 
animals, frenzied with rush wild through the fields 
till death puts a period to their sufferings, or they acce- 
lerate dissolution by plunging headlong into the rivers. 
The shepherds of these countries, taught by experience 
the time of their approach, anoint every part of their 
flocks and herds, unprotected by nature, with a strong 
decoction of wormwood ; to which, it appears, these flies 


have a great antipathy. In addition to this, the shep- 
herds keep immense fires constantly i 3 around 


which the poor animals, aware of their danger, 


blingly and paticntl congregate. Kind nature ha: 
ever, mercifull ordain t their polar 
is sufhcient to destroy the whole swarm; hence th 
seldom live ond a few days. The Up posi 
tion, however, is, that when the Danube rises, which ; 
always does in the early part of summer, the caverns 
flooded, and the water a them becomes putrid 
and produces, during the heat of summer, this most yo; 
ious fly.— Spencer's Circassia, i 


PROGRESSIVE CULTIVATION OF FRUITs, 


Tue progressive cultivation of fruits, as well as of oth 

productions, and their removal by wanderiny 
tribes and conquerors, from region to region, give, whe 
these events can be Se ae interest to the sy 
ject. The absence of and the little attentiy 
which early history has paid to almost any thing say, 
the splendid though destructive tracks of victorious x 
mies, has involved the facts in obscurity ; but whereve 
man has penetrated, we may be that he has 
sisted the dissemination of vegetable productions, “ mu¢ 
more surely and rapidly than the birds which bear the; 
seeds from land to than the currents of the ocea, 
or even than the winds.” 

If we consider, for example, the fruits of our ¢ 
country, we shall observe to what extent the conque 
of foes have operated in this beneficial manne, 
Before the invasion of the Romans, the natives of Britai 
probably possessed no other than the wild fruits of nort 
ern ~~ the crab, the sloe, the hazel-nut, and th 
acorn. Romans themselves had, but a few centuria 
before, obtained their principal fruits from G 
more eastern countries. It was not till the triumph « 
Lucullus, that the a was transported to Italy fro 
Pontus, as a memorial of his conquest. In less than 
century, the same species of cherry was common ; 
France, in Germany, and in England, where the con 
querors had introduced it. Thus the cherry, and in al 
probability the peach, the —_ the apple, and the pea 
are evidences that England was once a colony of Rom 
It is interesting to remark, as a fact in perfect accordan 
with the ordinary operations of the allwise but myst 
rious Governor, who “ causes the wrath of man to prais 
him,” that the evils of war are generally mitigated, i 
the earlier stages of society, by the diffusion of the 
of cultivation. Plutarch, noticing this in the case ¢ 
Alexander the Great, says, perhaps with some natur 
exaggeration, that the communications which that co 
queror opened up between distant nations, by his pr 
gress into India, had more benefited mankind than 
the lative philosophers of Greece. This incident 
blessing, however, is only confined to the early stages ¢ 
society ; and war becomes an unmitigated evil when m 
kind have far advanced in civilisation—an evil, however 
to which that very civilisation tends to put an end, 
distinctly exhibiting it in this light. 

Another and milder sway introduced new fruits in 
Great Britain. I mean that of the church. The monks 
after the conversion of the ——— to Christianity, 
appear to have been the only gardeners, and in th 
agreeable relaxations of this profession they took gre 
delight. While the rude nobles and barons, and thei 
still ruder dependents, wasted each other by mutual d 
the of the ch was unive 

respected ; and here the gentle arts ce found 
shelter, and were successfull Saved. The venera 
abbey is almost always found situated on some spot 
markable for its fertility, as well as for the beauty of th 
surrounding scenery. “ Even though it has been whol} 
neglected, though its walls be in ruins, covered wit 
stone-crop and wallflower, and its area produce but th 
rankest weeds, there are still the remains of the agel 
fruit-trees, the venerable pears, the delicate little apr 
and the luscious black cherries. The chestnuts and w 
nuts may have yielded to the axe, and the fig-trees ani 
vines died away, but sometimes the mulberry is left, an 
the straw and raspberry struggle among the ruins 

The C es, by renewing a communication with t 
countries of the East, again assisted the diffusion of tho 
vegetable treasures which had been neglected after th 
destruction of the Roman empire. The monastic garden 
owed many of their choicest fruits to the care of tho 
ecclesiastics who had accompanied the expeditions to the 
Holy Land. A similar result of this taste for horticu 
ture, which existed in European monasteries, seems (4 
have accompanied the transplantation of this corrupte! 
form of Christianity tothe new world. “ In studying th 
history of the conquest,” says Humboldt, “ we admi 
the extraordinary rapidity with which the Spaniards« 
the sixteenth century spread the cultivation of Europ 
vegetables along the ridge of the Cordilleras, from om 
extremity of the continent to the other ;” and he at 
butes this remarkable effect principally to the industy 
and taste of the religious missionaries. in the South Se 
in Southern Africa, and in Australia, the same system 
now pursued ; in the two former places, chiefly by mi 
sionaries ; in the latter, by the free settlers, With 
to Australia, in particular, the.introduction of Europed 
fruits, and other vegetable productions, was essential ' 
the subsistence and comfort of the inhabitants, for, p 
vious to its occupation by the British, there was scare 
a production of the soil fit for human food ; and it is? 
markable that the only addition which has been made t 
the list of our garden vegetables, by the discovery of tl 
new and singular continent, is p specie of spinach. 
was not till the age of Queen Eli th, that horticultu 
made much progress among the middle classes. 
merce began at that era to diffuse its wealth, as well 
its intelligence and enterprise ; and then horticulture 
be said to have first commenced its beneficial influen 
among the mass of the people-—Duncan’s Sacred Phw 
sophy of the Seasons: SuMMER. 
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